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«“ THERE IS NO HURRY !”—A TALE. 
BY MRS S. C. HALL, 
PART I. 

I po not tell you whether the village of Repton, 
where the two brothers John and Charles Adams 
originally resided, is near or far from London : it is a 
pretty village to this day; and when John Adams, 
some five-and-thirty years ago, stood on the top of 
Repton Hill, and looked down upon the houses—the 
little church, whose simple gate was flanked by two 
noble yew trees, beneath whose branches he had often 
sat—the murmuring river in which he had often fished 
—the cherry orchards, where the ripe fruit hung like 
balls of coral; when he looked down upon all these 
dear domestic sights—for so every native of Repton 
considered them—John Adams might have been sup- 
posed to question if he had acted wisely in selling to 
his brother Charles the share of the well-cultivated 
farm, which had been equally divided at their father’s 
death. It extended to the left of the spot on which 
he was standing, almost within a ring fence ; the mea- 
dows, fresh shorn of their produce, and fragrant with 
the perfume of new hay—the crops full of promise, 
and the lazy cattle laving themselves in the standing 
pond of the abundant farm-yard ; in a paddock, set 
apart for his especial use, was the old blind horse his 
father had bestrode during the last fifteen years of his 
life ; it leant its sightless head upon the gate, half up- 
turned, he fancied, towards where he stood. It is won- 
derful what small things will sometimes stir up the 
hearts of strong men, ay, and what is still more difficult, 
even of ambitious men. Yet he did not feel at that 
moment a regret for the fair acres he had parted with ; 
he was full of the importance which the possession of 
a considerable sum of money gives a young man, who 
has been fagging almost unsuccessfully in an arduous 
profession, and one which requires a certain appear- 
ance of success to command success—for John Adams 
even then placed M. D. after his plain name ; yet still, 
despite the absence of sorrow, and the consciousness 
of increased power, he continued to look at poor old 
Ball until his eyes swam in tears. 

With the presence of his father, which the sight of 
the old horse had conjured up, came the remembrance 
of his peculiarities, his habits, his expressions ; and 
he wondered, as they passed in review before him, 
how he could ever have thought the dear old man 
testy or tedious ; even his frequent quotations from 
“Poor Richard” appeared to him, for the first time, 
the results of common prudence; and his rude but 
wise rhyme, when, in the joy of his heart, he told his 
father he had absolutely received five guineas as one 
fee from an ancient dame who had three middie-aged 
daughters (he had not, however, acquainted his father 
with that fact), came more forcibly to his memory 
than it had ever done to his ear— 

** For want and age save while you may ; 

No morning sun shines all the day.” 
He repeated the last line over and over again, as his 
father had done; but as his “morning sun” was at 
that moment shining, it is not matter of astonishment 
that the remembrance was evanescent, and that it did 
not make the impression upon him his father had 
desired long before. 

A young, unmarried, handsome physician, with 
about three thousand pounds in his pocket, and “ good 
expectations,” might be excused for building “des 
chateaux en Espagne.” A very wise old lady said once 
to me—“ Those who have none on earth may be for- 
given for building them in the air ; but those who 
have them on earth should be content therewith.” 
Not so, however, was John Adams; he built and 


| built, and then by degrees descended to the realities 
‘| of his position. What power would not that three 
‘| thousand pounds give him! He wondered if Dr Lee 


would turn his back upon him now, when they met 
in consultation ; and Mr Chubb, the county apothe- 
cary, would he laugh and ask him if he could read his 
own prescriptions? Then he recurred to a dream—for 
it was so vague at that time as to be little more— 
whether it would not be better to abandon altogether 
country practice, and establish himself in the metro- 
polis—Lonpon. <A thousand pounds, advantageously 
spent, with a few introductions, would do a great deal 
in London, and that was not a third of what he had. 
And this great idea banished all remembrance of the 
past, all sense of the present—the young aspirant 
thought only of the future. 
* 

Five years have passed. Dr John Adams was 
“settled” in a small “ showy” house in the vicinity of 
Mayfair ; he had, the world said, made an excellent 


match. He married a very pretty girl, “ highly con- ‘ 


nected,” and was considered to be possessed of per- 
sonal property, because, for so young a physician, Dr 
Adams lived in “a superior style.” His brother 
Charles was still residing in the old farm-house, to 
which, beyond the mere keeping it in repair, he had 
done but little, except, indeed, adding a wife to his 
establishment—a very gentle, loving, yet industrious 
girl, whose dower was too small to have been her only 
attraction. ‘hus both brothers might be said to be 
fairly launched in life. 

It might be imagined that Charles Adams, having 
determined to reside in his native villagé, and remain, 
what his father and grandfather had been, a simple 
gentleman farmer, and that rather on a small than a 
large scale, was altogether without that feeling of 
ambition which stimulates exertion and elevates the 
mind. Charles Adams had quite enough of this—which 
may be said, like fire, to be “a good servant, but a bad 
master”—but he made it subservient to the dictates 
of prudence—and a forethought, the gift, perhaps, that, 
above all others, we should most earnestly covet for 
those whose prosperity we would secure. To save his 
brother’s portion of the freehold from going into the 
hands of strangers, he incurred a debt ; and wisely— 
while he gave to his land all that was necessary to 
make it yield its increase—he abridged all other ex- 
penses, and was ably seconded in this by his wife, who 
resolved, until principal and interest were discharged, 
to live quietly and carefully. Charles contended that 
every appearance made beyond a man’s means was an 
attempted fraud upon the public ; while John shook 
his head, and answered that it might do very well for 
Charles to say so, as no one expected the sack that 
brought the grain to market to be of fine Holland, 
but that no man in a profession could get on in Lon- 
don without making “ an appearance.” At this 
Charles shrugged his shoulders, and thanked God he 
lived at Repton. 

The brothers, as years moved rapidly on—engaged 
as they were by their mutual industry and success in 
their several fields of action—met but seldom. It was 
impossible to say which of the two continued the most 
prosperous. Dr Adams made several lucky hits ; and 
having so obtained a position, was fortunate in having 
an abundance of patients in an intermediate sort of 
state—that is, neither very well nor very ill. Of a 
really bland and courteous nature, he was kind and 
attentive to all, and it was certain that such of his 
patients as were only in moderate circumstances, got 
well long before those who were rich ; his friends at- 
tributed this to his humanity as much as to his skill ; 
his enemies said he did not like “ poor patients.” Per- 


haps there was a mingling of truth in both statements, 
The money he had received for his portion of the land 
was spent, certainly, before his receipts equalled his 
expenditure ; and strangely enough, by the time the 
farmer had paid off his debt, the doctor was involved, 
not to a large amount, but enough to render his 
“appearance” to a certain degree fictitious. This em- 
barrassment, to do him justice, was not of long con- 


tinuance ; he became the fashion; and before pro- 
sperity had turned his head by on influx of wealth, so 


as to render him careless, he got rid of his debt, and 
then his wife agreed with him “that they might live 
as they pleased.” 

It so happened that Charles Adams was present 
when this observation was made, and it spoke well for 
both the brothers that their different positions in so- 
ciety had not in the smallest degree cooled their boy- 
hood’s affection ; not even the money transactions of 
former times, which so frequently create disunion, had 
changed them ; they met/less frequently, but they al- 
ways met with pleasure, and separated with regret. 

“ Well !” exclaimed the doctor triumphantly, as he 
glanced around his splendid rooms, and threw him- 
self into a chaise ongue—then a new luxury—* well, 
it is certainly a charming feeling to be entirely out of 
debt.” 

“ And yet,” said his wife, “it would not be wise to 
confess it in our circle.” 

“ Why ?” inquired Charles. 

“ Because it would prove that we had been in it,” 
answered the lady. 

“ At all events,” said John, “now I shall not have 
to reproach myself with every extra expense, and 
think I ought to pay my debts first; now I may 
live exactly as I please.” 

“T do not think so,” said Charles. 


“Not think so!” repeated Mrs Adams in a tone of — 


astonishment. 

“ Not think so!” exclaimed John ; “do I not make 
the money myself?” 

“ Granted, my dear fellow ; to be sure you do,” said 
Charles. 

“Then why should I not spend it ss pleases me 
best? Is there any reason why I should not ?” 

As if to give the strongest dramatic effect to Charles’s 


‘opinion, the nurse at that moment opened the draw- 


ing-room door, and four little laughing children rushed 
into the room. 

“There—are four reasons against your spending your 
income exactly as you please ; unless, indeed, part of 
your plan be to provide for them,” answered Charles 
very seriously. 

“Tam sure,” observed Mrs Adams, with the half- 
offended air of a weak woman when she hears the 
truth, “John need not be told his duty to his chil- 
dren ; he has always been a most affectionate father.” 

“ A father may be fond and foolish,” said Charles, 
who was peculiarly English in his mode of giving an 
opinion. “For my part, I could not kiss my little Mary 
and Anne when I go to bed at night, if I did not feel. 
I had already formed an accumulating fund for their 
future support—a support they will need all the more 
when their parents are taken from them, as they 
must be, in the course of time.” 

“They must marry,” said Mrs Adams. 

“ That is a chance,” replied Charles ; “ women hang 
on hands now-a-days. At all events, by God’s bless- 
ing, I am resolved that, if they are beauties, they shall 
never be forced by poverty to accept unworthy matches ; 
if they are plain, they shall have enough to live upon 
without husbands.” 

“That is easy enough for you, Charles,” said the 
doctor, “ who have had your broad acres to support 
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you, and no necessity for expenditure or show of 
any kind ; who might go from Monday morning till 
Saturday night in home-spun, and never give anything 
beyond home-brewed and gooseberry wine, with 
chance bottle of port to your visiters—while I, Hea- 
yen help me ! was obliged to dash in a well-appointed 
equipage, entertain, and appear to be doing a great 
deal in my profession, when a guinea would pine in 
solitude for a week together in my pocket.” 

“1 do not want to talk with you of the past, John,” 
said Charles ; “ our ideas are more likely to agree now 
than they were ten or twelve years ago ; I will speak 
of the future and present. You are now out of debt, 
in the very prime of life, and in the receipt of a splen- 
did income ; but do not, let me intreat you, spend it 
as it comes; lay by something for those children ; pro- 
vide for them either by insurance, or some of the many 
means that are open to us all, Do not, my dear bro- 
ther, be betrayed by health, or the temptation for 
display, to live up to an income the nature of which 
is so essentially precarious.” 

“ Really,” murmured Mrs Adams, “you put one 
into very low spirits.” 

Charles remained silent, waiting his brother’s reply. 

« My dear Charles,” he said at last, “ there is a great 
deal of truth in what you say—certainly a great deal ; 
but I cannot.change my style of living, strange as it 
may seem. If I did, I should lose my practice. And 
then I must educate my children ; that is an impera- 
tive duty, is it not /” 

“Certainly it is ; it is a part of the provision I have 
spoken of, but not the whole—a portion only. If you 
have the means to do both, it is your duty to do both ; 
and you have the means. Nay, my dear sister, do 
not seem angry or annoyed with me ; it is for the sake 
of your children I speak ; it is to prevent their ever 
knowing practically what we do know theoretically— 
that the world is a hard world ; hard and unfeeling 
to those who need its aid. It is to prevent the pos- 
sibility of their feeling a reverse.” 

Mrs Adams burst into tears, and walked out of the 
room. Charles was convinced that she would not up- 
hold his opinion. 

“Certainly,” said John, “I intend to provide for 
my children ; but there is no hurry, and” —— 

“ There should be no hesitation in the case,” inter- 
rupted Charles ; “every man intends to provide for 
his children. God forbid that I should imagine any 
man to be sufficiently wicked to say—I have been the 
means of bringing this child into existence—I have 
brought it up in the indulgence of all the luxuries 
with which I indulged myself; and now I intend to 
withdraw them all from it, and leave it to fight its 
own way through the world. No man could look 
on the face of the innocent child nestling in your 
bosom and say that ; but if you do not appropriate a 
portion of the means you possess to save that child 
from the ‘ hereafter, you act as if you had resolved 
so to cast it on the wild waters of a turbulent 
world.” 

* But, Charles, I intend to do all that you counsel ; 
no wonder poor Lucy could not bear these words, when 
I, your own and only brother, find them stern and 
reproachful ; no wonder that such should be the case ; 
of course I intend to provide for my children.” 

“ Then bo 17,” said Charles. 

“ Why, so I will ; but cannot ina moment. I have 
already said there is no hurry. You must give a little 
time.” 


“The time may come, my dear John, when TIME 
will give you no time. You have been spending over 
and above your debt—more than, as the father of 
four children, you have any right to spend. The 
duty parents owe their children in this respect has 
preyed more strongly on my mind than usual, as I 
have been called on lately to witness its effects—to 
see its misery. One family at Repton, a family of 
eight children, has been left entirely without provi- 
sion, by a man who enjoyed a situation of five hundred 
a-year in quarterly payments.” 

“That man is, however, guiltless, What could he save 
out of five hundred a-year? How could he live on less 2” 
replied the doctor. 

“Live upon four, and insure his life for the benefit of 

children. Nay,” continued Charles, in the vehe- 
mence of his feelings, “the man who does not provide 
means of existence for his helpless children, until they 
are able to provide for themselves, cannot be called a 
reasonable person , and the legislature ought to oblige 
such to contribute to a fund to prevent the spread of the 
worst sort of pauperism—that which comes upon well- 
born children from the carelessness or selfishness of their 
patents. God in his wisdom, and certainly in his mercy, 


removed the poor broken-hearted widow of the person I - 


alluded to a month after his death ; and the infant, whose 
nourishment from its birth had been mingled with bit- 
terness, followed in a few days. 1 saw myself seven chil- 
dren crowd round the coffin that was provided by cha- 


tity; I saw three taken to the workhouse, and the elder 


four distributed amongst kind-hearted hard-working 
people, who are tying to inure the young soft hands, 
accustomed to silken idleness, to the toils of homely in- 
dustry. Iask you, John Adams, how the husband of 
that woman, the father of those children, can meet his 
God, when it is required of him to give an account of his 
stewardship ?” 

“It is very true—very shocking indeed,” observed 
Dr Adams. “I certainly will do something to secure 
my wife and children from the possibility of anything 
like that, although, whatever were to happen to me, | am 
sure Lucy's family would prevent” —— 

Charles broke in upon the sentence his brother found 
it difficult to complete—* And can you expect distant or 
even near relatives to perform what you, whose duty it is, 
neglect? Or would you leave those dear ones to the bit- 
terness of dependence, when, by the sacrifice or curtail- 
ment of those luxurious habits which, if not closely 
watched, increase in number, and at last become neces- 
saries, you could leave them in comfort and indepen- 
dence? We all hope for the leisure of a death-bed— 
awful enough, come as it may—awful, even when beyond 
its gloom we see the risen Sun of Righteousness in all his 
glory—awful, though our faith be strong in Him who is 
our strength; but if the consciousness of having ne- 
glected those duties which we were sent on earth to per- 
form be with us then, dark, indeed, will be the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. I do not want, however, to read a 
homily, my dear brother, but to impress a truth ; and I 
do hope that you will prevent the possibility of these 
dear children feeling what they must feel, enduring what 
they must endure, if you passed into another world with- 
out performing your duty towards them, and through 
them to society, in this.” 

Mrs Adams met her brother-in-law that day (people 
five-and-twenty years ago did dine by day) at dinner, with 
an air of offence. She was, of course, lady-like and quiet, 
but it was evidént she was displeased. Everything at table 
was perfect according to its kind. There was no guest 
present who was not superior in wealth and position to 
the doctor himself, and each was quite aware of the 
fact. Those who climb boldly sometimes take a false 
step, but at all times make dangerous ones. When 
Charles looked round upon the splendid plate and stylish 
servants—when the children were ushered in after dinner, 
and every tongue was loud in fp me of their beauty— 
an involuntary shudder passed through his heart, and 
he almost accused himself of selfishness, when he was 
comforted by the remembrance of the provision made 
for his own little ones, who were as pretty, as well edu- 
cated, and as happy in their cheerful country home. 

The next morning he was on his return to Repton, 
happy in the assurance his brother had given him before 
they parted, that he would really lay by a large sum for 
the regular insurance of his life. 

“ My dear John,” said the doctor's wife, “ when does 
the new carriage come home? I thought we were to 
have had it this week. The old chariot looked so dull 
to-day, just as you were going out, when Dr Fitzlane’s 
new chocolate-colour passed ; certainly that chocolate- 
coloured carriage picked out with blue and those blue 
liveries are very, very pretty.” 

“Well, Lucy, I think them too gay—the liveries I 
mean—for an M.D.; quieter colours do best ; and as to 
the new carriage, | had not absolutely ordered it. I 
don’t see why I cannot go on with the jobs ; and I almost 
think I shall do so, and appropriate the money I intended 
for my own carriage to another purpose.” 

* What pu 4 

“ Why, to effect an insurance on my life. There was 
a great deal of truth in what Charles said the other day, 
although he said it coarsely, which is not usual with 
him ; but he felt the subject, and I feel it also; so I 
think of, as | said, going quietly on with the jobs—at all 
events till next year—and devoting this money to the 
insurance.” 

It is difficult to believe how any woman, situated as 
Mrs Adams was, could have objected to a plan so evi- 
dently for her advantage and the advantage of her wy! 3 
but she was one of those who never like to think of the 
—— of a reverse of fortune— who thrust care off as 

as they can, and who feel more pleasure in being 
lavish as to the present than in saving for the future. 

“TI am sure,” she answered, in the half-petted half- 
peevish tone that evinces a weak mind---“ 1 am sure if 
anything was to happen to you, I would break my heart 
at once, and my family, of course, would provide for the 
children. I could not bear the idea of reaping any ad- 
vantage by your death ; and really the jobs are so very 
inferior to what they used to be---and Dr Leeswor, next 
door but one, has purchased such a handsome chariot--- 
you have at least twice his practice; and —— Why, 
dear John, you never were in such health ; there will be 
no necessity for this painful insurance. And after you 
have set up your own carriage, you can begin and lay by, 
and in a few years there will be plenty for the children ; 
and I shall not have the galling feeling that any living 
thing would profit by your death. Dear John, pray do 
not think of this painful insurance; it may do very well 
for a man like your brother-—-a man without refinement ; 
= fancy the mental torture of such a provision.” 

uch more Mrs Adams talked ; and the doctor, who 
loved display, and had no desire to see Dr Leeswor, his 
particular rival, or even Dr Fitzlane, better inted 


world, and his patients would have imagined him less 
skilful ; besides, notwithstanding his increased 
ture, he found he had ample means, not to lay by, but to 
spend on without debt or difficulty. Sometimes his pro- 
mise to his brother would cross his mind, but it was soon 
dispelled by what he had led himself to believe was the 
impossibility of attending to it then. When Mrs Adams 
returned, she complained that the children were too 
much for her nerves and strength, and her husband’s 
tenderness induced him to yield his favourite plan of 
bringing up his girls under his own roof. In of, 
time two little ones were added to the four, and still his 
means kept pace with his expenses; in short, for ten 
»years he was a favourite with the class of persons who 
render favouritism fortune. It is impossible, within the 
compass of a tale, to trace the minutie of the brothers’ 
history ; the children of both were handsome, intelligent, 
and, in the world’s opinion, well educated. John’s eldest 
daughter was one gst a th d for beauty of 
mind and person ; hers was no glaring display of figure or 
information. She was gentle, tender, and affectionate ; of 
a disposition sensitive, and attuned to all those rare vir- 
tues in her sphere, which form at once the treasures of 
domestic life and the ornaments of society. She it was 
who soothed the nervous irritability of her mother’s sick 
chamber and perpetual peevishness, and graced her 
father’s drawing-room by a presence that was attractive 
to both old and young, from its sweetness and unpretend- 
ing modesty ; her two younger sisters called forth all her 
tenderness, from the extreme delicacy of their health; 
but her brothers were even greater objects of solicitude— 
handsome spirited lads—the eldest waiting for a situa- 
tion, promised, but not given ; the second also waiting for 
a cadetship ; while the youngest was still at Eton. These 
three young men thought it incumbent on them to evince 
their belief in their father’s prosperity by their expendi- 
ture, and accordingly they spent much more than the 
sons of a professional man ought to spend under any cir- 
cumstances, Of all waitings, the waiting upon patronage 
is the most tedious and the most enervating to the 
waiter. Dr Adams felt it in all its bitterness when his 
sons’ bills came to be paid ; but he consoled himself, also, 
for his dilatoriness with regard to a provision for his 
daughters—it was impossible to lay by while his children 
were being educated; but the moment his eldest sons got 
the appointments they were promised, he would certainly 
save, or insure, or do something. 

People who only talk about doing “ something,” gene- 
rally end by doing “nothing.” Another year passed ; 
Mrs Adams was still an invalid, the younger girls more 
delicate than ever, the boys waiting, as before, their pro- 
mised appointments, and more extravagant than ever; 
and Miss Adams had made a conquest which even her 
father thought worthy of her. 

The gentleman who had become really attached to 
this beautiful girl was of a high family, who were 
sufficiently charmed with the object of his affections 
to give their full sanction, as far as person and posi- 
tion were concerned; but the prudent father of the 
would-be bridegroom thought it right to take an early 
opportunity of waiting upon the doctor, stating his son's 
prospects, and frankly asking what sum Dr Adams pro- 
posed settling on his daughter. Great, indeed, was his 
astonishment at the reply—* He should not be able to 
give his daughter anything immediately, but at his death.” 
The doctor, for the first time for many years, felt the 
bitterness of his fulse position. He hesitated, degraded 
by the knowledge that he must sink in the opinion of the 
man of the world by whom he was addressed; he was 
irritated at his want of available funds being known; and 
though well aware that the affections of his darling child 
were bound up in the son of the very gentlemanly but 
most prudent person who sat before him, he was so high 
and so irritable in his bearing, that the fathers parted, 
not in anger, but in anything but good feeling. 

Sir Augustus Barry was not slow to set before his son 
the disadvantages of a union, where the extravagant 
habits of Miss Adams had no more stable support than 
her father’s life; he argued that a want of forethought 
in the parents would be likely to produce a want of fore- 
thought in the children ; and knowing well what could be 
done with such means as Dr Adams had had at his com- 
mand for years, he was not inclined to put a kind con- 
struction upon so total a want of the very quality which 
he considered the best a man could possess ; after some 
delay, and much consideration of the matter, he told his 
son that he really could not consent to his marriage with 
a penniless bride. And Dr Adams, finding that the old 
gentleman, with a total want of that delicacy which 
monied men do not frequently possess, had spoken of 
what he termed too truly and tog strongly his “ heartless” 
want of forethought, and characterised as a selfishness 
the indulgence of a love for display and extrava 
when children were to be placed in the world and por- 
tioned— insulted the son for the fault of the father, and 
forbade his daughter to receive him. 

Mary Adams endeavoured to bear this as meekly as 
she had borne the flattery and the tenderness which had 
been lavished on her since her birth. The bitter, bitter 
knowledge that she was considered by her lover's family 
as a girl who, with the chance of being penniless, lived 
like a princess, was inconceivably galling ; and though she 
had dismissed her lover, and knew that her father had 


than himself, felt strongly inclined towards the new car- 
riage, and thought it would certainly be pleasanter to 
save than to insure, and resolved to immediately 
after the purchase of his new equipage. 
When persons are very or argo a few ten or twenty 
pounds do not much signify, but the principle of careless 
diture is hard to = 4 
arious things occurred to put off the doctor's plan of 
laying by. Mrs Adams had an illness, that rendered a re- 
sidence abroad necessary for a winter or two. The eldest 
boy must go to Eton. As their mamma was not at home, 
the little girls were sent to school. Bad as Mrs Adams's 
eo poey was, it was better than no management at 
all. the doctor had given up his entertainments, his 
“friends” would have said he was going down in the 


lted him, still she wondered how he could so soon 
forget her, and never write even a line of farewell. From 


tender and too proud to seek it; and her father, more 
occupied than ever, was seldom in his own house. Her 
uncle, who had not been in town for some years, at last 
arrived, and was not less struck by the extreme grace 
and beauty of his niece, than by the deep melancholy 
which saddened her voice and weighed down her spirits. 
He was evidently anxious to mention something w 

made him joyous and happy; and when the doctor en- 
tered the li with him, he said, * And may not Mary 


come in also?” Mary did come in; and her gentle pre- 
sence subdued her uncle's spirits. “1 had meant to tell 
the intended change in my family only to you, brother 
John ; but it has occurred to me we were all wrong about 


her mother she did not expect sympathy; she was too 
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is by luxuri the fresh air of Repton, the 


do my niece 
is, 
to 


— a handsome sum for wey 
thing to be able to make a good chil P 
time. ‘Care in time,’ that’s my stronghold? 


been 
than 


fresh fields, and fresh of would 
good, good, and we shall be quite gay 

in our own homely way—the gaiety that upsprings from 
hearts grateful to the Almighty for his goodness. The 
that in about three weeks my Mary is to be mar- 
our rector’s eldest son! In three weeks, As he is 
only his father’s curate, they could not have afforded to 
marry for five or six years, if I had not been able to tell 
Mary’s fortune ; it was a proud 
by care in 
ow glad 
we were to look back and think, that while we educated 
them properly, we denied ourselves to perform our duty 
to the children God had given to our care. We have not 
as gay as our neighbours, whose means were less 
ours ; we could not be so, seeing we had to provide 
for five children ; but our pleasure has been to elevate 


sharp column of an iron-scraper. Within one hour, Dr 
‘ohn Adams had ceased to exist. 

What the mental and bodil one hour 
was, Pe can better understand than I can describe. He 
was fully conscious that he was dying—and he knew all 
the misery that was to follow. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

PARASITICAL ANIMALS. 
THE class of insects affords us numerous examples 
of creatures pre-eminently parasitic. They effect a 
lodgment, as has been seen, in and upon a great va- 
riety of different animals, and in an equally great 
variety of different methods : they do not themselves, 
however, escape similar inroads; and the great com- 
pensatory law, “To eat and to be eaten,” is as strictly 
enforced in their case as it is in most others. The 


and render those children hai and pros s. M larger beetles -— infested with those thread-like 
Will be do happy, dear hildo weet Pon . think, John, worms called gordii; and such as are so afflicted are 


she will be six years the sooner happy from our care in 
This was more than nis niece could bear. The 
ter’s happiness, and 
the doctor so overwhelmed with self-reproach—never felt 
so bitterly as at that moment—that neither perceived the 
death-like paleness that overspread the less fortunate 
up to leave the room, staggered, 


time!” 
good father was so full of his dau 


Mary’s face. She got 


and fell at her father’s feet. 


“We have murdered her between us,” muttered Dr 
Adams, while he raised her up; “murdered her; but J 
struck the first blow. God forgive me! God forgive me !” 

That night the brothers spent in deep and earnest con- 
Pp rity, the self-gratu- 

of duties im- 
posed alike by reason and religion, had not raised Charles 
above his brother in his own esteem. Pained beyond de- 
scription at the suffering he had so unconsciously inflicted 
is niece---horror-struck at the fact, that thousands 
upon thousands had been lavished, yet nothing done for 
u 
John the danger of delay, the uncertainty of life. Geum 
had been 
made painfully aware that gilding was not gold. The 
beauty, position, and talents of his beloved child, although 
fully acknowledged, had failed to establish her in life. 
“Look, Charles,” he said, after imparting all to his 
brother, absolutely weeping over the state of uncom “4 
I could command the necessary sum, I would to-morrow 
insure my life for a sum that would place them beyond 


verse. The certainty of his own 
lation that follows a just and careful 


on 
hereafter, the hereafter that must come, he urged 


stances increased his infiuence. Adams 


ing but deep sorrow to which his child was reduce 


the possible reach of necessity of any kind.” 


“Do not wait for that,” was the generous reply of 
at 
this moment. Come with me to-morrow; do not delay 
a day, no, nor an hour; and take my word for it you will 
have reason to bless your resolve. Only imagine what 
would be the case if God called you to give an account 
of your stewardship.” But he checked himself; he saw 
that more was not necessary ; and the brothers separated 
for a few hours, both anxious for the morning. It was im- 
possible to say which of the two hurried over breakfast 
with the greatest rapidity. The carriage was at the door ; 
and Dr Adams left word with his butler that he was 

e into the city on urgent business, and would be back 


Charles Adams ; “ I have some unemployed pandooke 


two hours. 


“T don’t think,” exclaimed Charles, rubbing his hands 
lly, “1 don’t think, that if my dear niece were 
py, I should ever have been so happy in all my life 


as I am at this moment.” 


“I feel already,” replied John, “as if a great weight 
were removed from my heart; and were it not for the debt 
which I have contracted to you—— Ah, Charles, | little 


dreamt, when I looked down from the hill over 


Repton, 
and thought my store inexhaustible, that I should be 
obliged to you thus late in life. And yet 1 protest I 

ly know where I could have drawn in; one expense 


grows so out of another. These boys have been so ve 


extravagant; but I shall soon have the two eldest off; 


they cannot keep them much longer waiting.” 


“Work is better than waiting; but let the lads fight 
their way; they have had, I suppose, a good education ; 
There is something 
a young man 

; but it is the females of a 
family, brought up as yours have been, who are to be 
omen’s position in society is changed from 
what it was some years ago; it was expected that they 
must marry ; and so they were left, before their marriage, 
dependent upon fathers and brothers, as creatures that 


they ought to have had professions. 
to me awfully lazy in your ‘ 
of spirit will appoint himsel 


considered. 


could do nothing for themselves. Now, poor things, I reall 
don’t know why, but girls do not marry off as they us 


They become old, and frequently—owing to the expec- 


tation of their settling—without’ the provision n 


for a comfortable old age. This is the parent of those 
despicable tricks and arts which women resort to to get 
edged position inde- 
pendent of matrimony. Something ought to be done to 
prevent this. And when the country steadies a little from 
the reat revolution of past years, 1 suppose something 
may be thought of by improved teaching—and systems 
to enable women to assist themselves, and be recom- 
pensed for the assistance they yield others. Now, ima- 
gine your dear girls, those younger ones particularly, de- 


married, as they have no acknowl 


ed of you” —— 
interrupted the doctor. 
The carriage drew 
“I wish,” said 


business to-day.” 


“I shall not be five minutes,” was the reply. The ser- 
vant let down the step, and the doctor bounded up to- 
a 


wards the 
bit, a mere 


door. 


In his p 
of 


he trod upon 


the patient upon whom I must call, en route,” 


return. 1 wanted the insurance to have been your first 


; it was the mischief of 


said, in some parts of England, to be possessed by an 
imp. They are frequently also overrun with acari or 
mites ; the great dorr, or dung-chafer, is often ob- 
served lying on the path in warm weather completely 
disabled from this cause. The useful and industrious 
bee not only has her treasured sweets pillaged by 
other peter § but is herself assailed by a small spider- 
like parasite (Braula coca) of a very singular descrip- 
tion. The body is brown and shining, composed of a 
tough leathery substance. The animal is totally blind, 
no ap ce of eyes having been detected ; their 
place is occupied by a subsidiary pair of feelers. ‘The 
terminal joint of the foot is not provided with claws, 
as is commonly the case with such creatures, but with 
@ cross row of numerous hooks, much better fitted for 
holding on by the fine hair which invests the body of 
the bee. The presence of the parasite evidently occa- 
sions great annoyance, for the bee becomes extremely 
restless, running about in all directions, as if seekin 
rest or the means of getting rid of its enemy ; an 
when the queen is attacked, she intermits her opera- 
tion of egg-laying, and shows every symptom of un- 
easiness. The vegetating mite (Uropoda vegetans) 
attaches itself to many kinds of insects in immense 
numbers, by means of a long and delicate filament 
arising from the extremity of its body ; and through 
this slender tube it pumps the juices by which it is 
nourished. Thus it is that many insects which 4 
port themselves by sucking the blood of other ani 
are compelled, by a kind of retributary process, to 
contribute a portion of their own nutritive fluid for 
the sustenance of others. Those who have suffered 
from the we. of gnats and midges, and more 
fe nage those luckless travellers in foreign lands 
whose sleep has been so often murdered by the pesti- 
lent mosquitos, notwithstanding all their troublesome 
recautions of fumigation and muslin curtains, will, it 
is to be feared, be glmost gratified to learn that their 
bloodthirsty assailants themselves suffer pain similar to 
what they inflict, by being forced to support in turn 
a tiny foe which makes a settlement on their bodies. 
Perhaps the most curious observation on the parasiti- 
cal system ever made was that related by the distin- 
guished Swedish naturalist, the Baron de Geer. He 
observed a heap of small acari upon the body of a kind 
of wood-beetle (Leptura), several of which are common 
in this country, and he placed them under a magni- 
fying glass to watch their proceedi ngs He perceived 
that the beetle was incapable of walking, and seemed 
by its contortions to be enduring great pain. The 
cause of this immediately became apparent. One 
parasite had fixed its sucker in the insect, and was 
draining its juices; to this parasite another of the 
same kind was attached, and doing the same thing to 
it ; while a third drained the second, and so on in suc- 
cession through a considerable number, the whole 
firmly fixed together by the funnel-shaped tubes that 
issue from their tails, and forming a continuous chain 
of suckers! A portion of the fluid, or white blood of 
the insect, was no doubt absorbed by each in its pas- 
sage ; and thus the whole series appear to have been 
satisfied, although only one was drinking from the 
fountain head. 

The little creatures hitherto alluded to as parasitical 
upon insects, are not themselves, properly speaking, 
insects, for although the acari are pretty closely related 
to them, they possess attributes indicating an essential 
distinction. But it does happen with insects properly 
so called, and it is one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances in their history, that they are very often para- 
sitic on each other. Extensive tribes can only bom 
themselves in existence by the destruction of indivi- 
duals of their own class ; and this prevails to such a 
degree as to render. it obvious that it is one of the na- 
tural checks which have been placed on their inordi- 
nate increase. 

cipal, although by no means exclusively, devolved, 
are Ichneumons, of which a great number occur 
in almost every country, and not much short of a 
thousand species in our own.island. The name ich- 
neumon has been transferred to them from a quadru- 
ped inhabiting the banks of the Nile, and which, as 
well as the famous Ibis, received divine honours from 
the Egyptians, on account of its supposed utility in 
destroying the eggs of crocodiles and ts—a ser- 
vice similar to that performed by.these insects in re- 

ard to noxious members of their own class. The larger 

or ichneumons proper, are easily known by their 


peculiar form, the body bei nerally long and 
narrow, and the tides united to the 
anterior by a narrow peduncle; and to the hinder 
extremity is attached a yi slender appendage, 
often exceeding the length of the body, divisible into 
three pieces scarcely thicker than a hair. ‘These con- 
stitute the instrument employed by the insects to place 
their eggs in the interior of the bodies of other insects, 
forming at once an auger to bore a hole and a conduit 
to convey the eggs to their destined station. There 
is not, perhaps, a caterpillar, especially if at all a com- 
mon one, and devouring plants of utility to man and 
animals, that has not one or more of these parasites 
which make it their prey. The ordinary mode of pro- 
ceeding is for the ichneumon to alight on the cater- 
pillar, to thrust its auger into its body, and leave an 
cee. in the hole, repeating the operation in several 
different places, care being taken at the same time 
that the number of eggs deposited be proportioned te . 
the capacity of the caterpillir to afford for the 
larve to which they are to give birth. The latter eat 
their way into the interior of the body, and consume 
all the fatty matter ; directed, however, by a singular . 
instinct, they avid injuring the vital » 80 that 
the involuntary foster-mother lives sufficiently long 
to enable the parasites to reach maturity. They then 
either force a out, and undergo their remain- 
ing metamorphoses on the ground, or these changes 
e place within the shrivelled skin of the dead 
caterpillar. 

It does not often eee that ichneumons commit 
their progeny to the bodies of mature, or, as they are 
called, perfect, insects ; and this is quite in accordance 
with their assigned duty of preventing the superabun- 
dance of other tribes. Moths and butterflies, in ge- 
neral, are the most destructive insects to vegetation, 
and these, therefore, require most to be kept in subor- . 
dination. Now, the females of these two tribes, 
ticularly of the former, usually deposit their eggs in a 
very short time after they enter upon their wi 
state, and in most cases soon afterwards die, as if 
had completed the gran purpose for which they 
assumed the perfect form, namely, the continuation - 
of the species. The same thing, to a greater or less . 
extent, may be said of most insects. If, therefore, the 
parasitic flies were to oviposit on perfect insects, the 
probability, or rather in most instances the certainty, 
is, that these insects would not be thereby prevented 
from laying their ; and their speedy death, from 
natural causes, would also of necessity entail that of . 
the parasites. Still, there are instances to the con- _ 
trary ; for example, the troublesome cockroach | 
(Blatta orientalis), or black beetle, as it is often called, . 
so common in bakehouses and similar places, often 
becomes the victim of a small ichneumonideous fly, of 
a most extraordinary aspect, from the circumstance of , 
the abdomen, which usually forms the most conspi- 
cuous portion of these animals, being reduced to a 
minute triangular piece, and connected with the body 
by a long slender stalk, as if it were an accidental 
appendage rather than an organ of such essential im- 


portance. 

The of insects, especially those of butterflies 
and moths, are often made a receptacle for parasites ; 
and the minuteness of the latter may be conceived 
from the singular fact, that a single egg, scarcely 
bigger than a pin head, has been known to ooggen 
several! ‘The ap eae of butterflies, moths, and 
saw-flies, are also chosen nurseries of the ichneumo 
their auger enabling them to bore through the hard 
ease, and lodge their eggs in the interior. ‘The length 
of the ovipositing instrument is shown to be of essential 
advantage in such cases, for the chrysalides are gene- 
rally placed in the bottom of crevices, in the interior — 
of plants, under leaves, in the earth, and other pnw 
of concealment, which a shorter implement could not 
reach. It is impossible to mention this without bee | 
struck with the singular instinct, or faculty, by whic 
thé.ichneumon discovers the object of its search, when 
to our senses there is not the smallest indication of its 
presence, One of them has been seen to pierce the 
tubular stalk of an herbaceous plant, just over the 
spot where a chrysalis was concealed in the interior ; 
and yet a careful examination of the spot afterwards 
pon not enable the observer to detect the slightest 
difference between that and the adjoining portions of 
the stem. This fact, and several others of a precisely 
similar nature, give strength to the supposition that 
these creatures are endowed with a peculiar sense or 
faculty, to which we and the higher animals possess 
nothing analogous, and of which, therefore, we can 
form no adequate conception. Sometimes a single 
ichneumon is reared in one chrysalis ; as, for examp 
in that of the magpie moth, so common in gardens ; 
sometimes a whole swarm, as in the chrysalis of the 
common white cabbage butterfly. Even though 
the ichneumons, however, as in latter instance, 
issue from the chrysalis, they may have been first 
received by the caterpillar; and, indeed, this is 
generally the case where are many. But 
caterpillar may have been near its change when the 
parasites were hatched in it, and they therefore con- 
tinue in the chfysalis till they come to maturity, their 
mordications not having been so as to prevent 
the transformation to a chrysalis, although the infested 
insect in no instance survives that stage of its develop- 
ment. An example of 4 parasite of this nature, so 
common that it may fall under the observation of 


is to be found in the Microgaster glomeratus, 
which eeours in the caterpillar and chrysalis of the 


my niece ; they said at home, ‘ Do not invite my cousin, 
she is too fine, too gay to come to pie. po 
she would not like it;’ but I think, surrounded as she 
fresh 
| | 
| 
4 
| 
= : 
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common white cabbage butterfly. After these cater- 
pillars have climbed up walls, into outhouses, and 
purpose undergoing to a chry- 

salis, they may be often observed 1} oe te a dead or 
state upon a cluster of small oval bodies, com- 

= of a fine yellow silk. ‘These are the cocoons of 


their way through the skin of the caterpillar, and 
there they will continue to lie till the mature flies be 


margin. 

Before the mode in which these creatures propagate 
themselves was understood, their appearance excited 
great surprise among naturalists, and it is amusing to 
observe how they attempted to account for a swarm 
of four-winged flies issuing from a chrysalis which was 
naturally expected to produce a butterfly. One sup- 

that when, from any defect or w ess, nature 
led to bring forth a butterfly from a caterpillar, in 
order that her object might not be entirely lost she 
changed her purpose, and formed of the materials 
insects of smaller size and less perfect structure. In 
the parallel case of gali-flies, the most skilful observer 
of his day was forced into the notion that they were 
qeoeeted by a vegetative and sensitive soul in the 
plant itself ; and other opinions, equally extravagant, 
were promulgated on the subject. 
number of insects, particularly of a noxious 
kind, that fall victims to these insidious foes, is greater 
than could be readily believed. It is not too much to 
assert, that without this corrective agency on the part 
of nature itself, it would be impossible for man, with 
all his skill and resources, to rear many of the crops 
on which he now chiefly depends for subsistence. 
A little midge (Cecidomyia tritici), just large enough 
to be distinctly visible without a magnifying glass, 
would in all probability sweep the wheat crop before 
it, so great are its capacities for multiplication and 
consumption, were it not kept within comparatively 
safe limits by the operation of no fewer than three 
separate species of parasites.” Its American coun- 
the still more formidable Hessian-fly (Cecido- 
myia destructor), is kept in check by a diminative 
enemy of a similar description ; and as this seems to 
take the field without receiving assistance from any 
alliéd force, its numbers are proportionally t to 
make up for the deficiency. number of moths 
(one of the tribes most extensively injurious to vege- 
tables) that fall a sacrifice to similar foes, is well known 
to those who collect caterpillars and chrysalides in the 
fields, and keep them for the purpose of obtaining 
fresh specimens of the perfect insects. Of ten chry- 
salides of the moth which defoliates currant bushes, 
collected for the purpose alluded to, seven were found 
to be pierced by ichneumons ; and this is perhaps not 
much beyond the general average in such cases. ‘The 
destructive caterpillar of the Arches Moth is attacked 
3 fewer than four species of two-winged para- 
ical flies, and fire ichneumons ; and so speedily do 
their combined onsets reduce its ranks to a harmless 
condition, that an esteemed German writer recom- 
mends that numbers of them should be reared in a 
room, and then let loose upon the depredators. 

But if such parasites were always allowed to ra 
uncontrolled, they might in certain cases completely 
extirpate the tribes on which they prey. Hence the 
necessity of an occasional counterpoise to adjust the 
balance. ‘This is effected by a double parasitism—the 
parasite itself becoming the victim of another. Of 
this we shall mention only one example out of the 
many that might be adduced. Every one is acquainted 
with the injuries done to plants by the aphides or 
plant-lice, which live in society, and attach themselves 
to the stem, leaves, &., and extract the vegetative 
juices by suction, clustering together in such numbers 
as to destroy the health of the plant, and give it a 
most maaenty appearance. These vegetable pests 
are preyed upon by many destructive enemies ; but 
that now to be noticed is a small ichneumon named 
Aphidius rapae. “As there are many generations of 
these flies in a summer,” says Mr Curtis, “ it follows 
that ps are most formidable enemies to the plant- 
lice ; and Providence, watchful of all his works, and 

ing in the smallest as well as the greatest that 
ce which preserves the order of the universe, to 
avert the total annihilation of the feeble aphides, has 
provided numerous other parasitic flies to destroy the 
destroyers, and again keep them in check. ‘The 
aphidii are such constant attendants upon infested 
P ts, that I scarcely ever notice any unaccompanied 
y the horny shells of the defunct plant-lice ; and 
even in a green-house I have seen nearly as many of 
00 these wats of the 
flies which destroy the moguots of the full-fed aphidii, 
glutted with the vitals of the plant-lice, are all Hyme- 
noptera ; and whilst they fly about to reconnoitre the 


* To enable him to form a definite notion of the number of 
larve of the wheat-midge that are housed with the grain from 
infested fields, Professor Henslow of Cambridge 1 d 


aphides, no sooner have they met with one that con- 
tains a maggot than they pierce the already indurated 
shell, and deposit an egg within ; as soon as it hatches, 
it commences feeding upon the parasitic maggot, or, 
more probably, on the quiescent pupa.”* Instead of 
an aphidius, therefore, one or other of three or four 
different parasites burst from their dark cell, and these 
ean propagate their species in no other way but by 
repeating the same process—a wonderful instance of 
ingenious and elaborate contrivance for maintaining 
an almost boundless multitude of living beings, and at 
the same time rendering the existence of these multi- 
compatible with the general welfare of 
the w 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
IMITATIVE CRIME. 


Pustic attention is now and then arrested by series 
of crimes, each instance of which after the first is 
clearly produced by the principle of imitation. It is 
a subject of some importance in highly advanced com- 
munities, and demands some investigation into its 
causes. 

Offences which take place in these circumstances 
are the result of a morbid inclination to imitate. 
‘Lhe imitative faculty is, like all the other mental 
faculties, liable to an excitation amounting to di- 
sease, in which condition it leads to acts that give an 
appearance of infatuation or want of self-control. A 
few cases in which this mental affection rose to a great 
height, may be said to be amongst the most curious 
anecdotes of human nature which have been recorded. 
M. Pinel describes an idiot girl who repeated, like an 
automaton, everything she heard said, and imitated 
every gesture and action of others with the greatest 
accuracy. Cabanis gives an account of a man so ex- 
citable, “that he felt himself impelled to repeat all 
the attitudes and movements which he witnessed. If 
at any time they hindered him to obey that impulse, 
either by constraining his limbs or obliging him to 
assume contrary attitudes, he experienced the most 
insupportable anguish.” This is not strictly the 
class of cases to which those in question belong, but 
they serve to illustrate a morbid imitativeness gene- 
rally. We here see a tendency to simulate the acts 
of others, to a degree which defied all control from 
the reasoning faculties, as usually exercised. 

There is another class of cases which come a little 
nearer to those in question. These are cases in which 
a convulsive disorder or mental malady attacking one 

rson, spreads to a number of others. It has been 
ound in hospitals, that all the patients in one ward 
have been seized, one after another, with fits of some 
kind, in consequence of seeing a real case in one of 
their number. In 1837, at the school of Biclefeld, 
in Germany, a girl named Arnold was seized with an 
epileptic fit during school hours. .‘Though she was 
instantly carried home, her appearance made a great 
impression on her female associates. After a few 
days, one of these was seized in like manner. Next 
day, two more were seized. On the ensuing day, the 
school had searcely assembled, when three were af- 
fected; and in less than half an hour the number 
amounted to twenty. ‘The malady was treated in 
the usual way with little effect. It was ascertained 
that, besides the girl Arnold, none of these children 
had ever had epileptic fits before, or shown the slight- 
est predisposition to the disease.+ In an English 
factory, a few years ago, a single girl being seized 
with convulsions, fully half of her companions had 
fallen into the same condition in the course of the 
oe days, and it was not without great diffi- 
culty that a stop was put to the epidemic. The wild 
doings at some religious meetings in America are a 
similar affection. ‘Lhe process seems to be this. ‘The 
feelings are, in the first place, much agitated, and the 
whole affective system mes suscep- 
tible. ‘The imitative faculty then acquires an unusual 
activity, and carries off the patient into acts and atti- 
tudes which he would never think of exhibiting in a 
sane moment. 

Yet this condition is capable of being acted upon 
from without, and that to some purpose. In the 
well-authenticated case of the children of the poor- 
house at Haarlem, who fell one after another into fits 
in consequence of a girl of their number becoming so 
affected, Boerhaave put a stop to the malady by get- 
ting certain irons made red hot in presence of the 
juvenile inmates, and mentioning, with professional 
solemnity, that every one who took the fits must be 
burnt to the bone by these instruments. It is stated 
that not one case took place after this exhibition, 
although they had been Seay up to that moment. 
We have here, unquestionably, a simple instance of 
one strong impulse or tendency being overcome by 
another. The tendency to go off in convulsions like 
their neighbours was a strong and a real one, but the 
dread of cauterising was, while equally real, a stronger 
one, and therefore gained the victory. There is a 
story of suicide being prevalent in a French regiment 
in consequence of one stril-ing instance, and being at 
last put down by an order that the corpse of every 
man who put an end to his own life should be sub- 
jected to some ribed ignominious treatment. z 

The appli of these facts to the regicidal ma- 


those contained in a certain measure of chaff-dust, and thence 
calculated the numbers in a bushel of it. These were, in one in- 
stance, 131,616; in another, 173,376 ; and in a third, 406,944! 


* Journal of the of Vv 
m Patty Royal Agricultural Society of England. Vol. 


+ British and Foreign Medical Review, October 1838, 


nia which appeared in France a few years ago, and 
more recently in England, is obvious. ‘The object is 
to repel the tendency by a force of the mind caleu- 
lated to be effectual in such a class of cases. As it 

rs that those who commit such crimes are 
chiefly impelled by a desire to become the objects of a 
flattering public interest, the best course would be to 
inflict the punishment most inconsistent with that 
desire ; one, in short, which would mark public con- 
tempt or ridicule. 

It is curious to observe how crime is affected in 
modern times by that element of our state, formerly 
wanting—the press. Almost every day we may trace 
misdemeanours of an important character to the no- 
toriety with which the newspapers invest some 
events. Had the boy Jones intruded into the 


| in the time of Elizabeth, there would have been no 


means of acquiring notoriety from the act, and it pro- 
bably would not have been repeated. Made a noted 
person by the press (which with many is the same as 
a hero), the offender is ara to renew the misde- 
meanour. Popular disturbances long ago spread 
slowly: now, let any take place in one district, they 
are instantly proclaimed over all by the newspapers, 
and spread from point to point partly by favour 
of this diffusion of the simple intelligence, and partly 
by virtue of the excitement which the saotoriety 
produces. ‘Ihe duties of those who enforce the laws 
must be much modified by these new conditions. 


PEDESTRIAN TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 


THE GRIMSEL—GLACIER OF THE RHONE—DESCENT 
OF THE VALLAIS TO BRIEG,. 


Avaust 24—When I rose at an early hour in the 
hospice of the Grimsel, I felt much as I have done on 
many @ winter morning in town—cold and drowsy, 
and averse to much.exertion. The feeling was shared 
by my companions, and we were all eager to leave 
behind us the region of snow and granite, and descend 
as soon as possible to a sunnier clime : we waited not 
for breakfast, but carried with us bread and meat, and 
some wine, to which we might betake ourselves as 
hunger suggested. When we passed the door of the 
hospice, the open air sent a still colder chill through 
our blood. The rich light which the setting sun of 
last night had cast upon the rocks and snows was gone, 
and everything had a leaden and cheerless aspect ; 
indeed, no objects were visible for any’ considerable 
distance, and if we had known the locality better, we 
would have perceived that the top of the pee, which 
we had to cross, was shrouded in mist. rly as it 
was, a few of the professional guides were lounging 
about ; and as we started unattended, we could not but 
observe that they cast significant looks at each other, 
which seemed more emphatic than the usual profes- 
sional sneer which personages of that class throw on 
the forlorn mortals who, either from choice or neces- 
sity, depend on their own resources. It was not diffi- 
ult to find the path, which, for some way after we left 
the hospice, was well trodden. As we rose higher, we 
had to pass over ledges of bare rock and fields of 
where footsteps had left small trace, 
but there were poles erected here and there to mark 
the track, and we had little oon in noticing them. 
But there was an enemy in the path which we did not 
foresee—a dense and heavy mist, into the body of 
which we entered so gradually, that we were in 
thick darkness ere we were well roused to its exist- 
ence. We walked in a triangle, and when any one 
came to a post, he shouted, and thus we knew that 
we were still in the track. Proceeding in this man- 
ner, we came at last to the edge of a piece of 
water. It was impossible to perceive boundaries to it ; 
and for aught the eye could descry to the contrary, it 
might be the Black Sea, for it was ¢warthy as S 

soup : we applied at this spot to Murray’s Hand-book, 
in hopes of finding some account of these mysterious 
waters, and we there found the following statement : 
“On the crest [of the pass] lies a small lake called 
Todten See, or Lake of the Dead, because the bodies 
of those who perished in the pass were thrown into it 
by way of burial.” ‘This was highly consolatory. 

We were now in what the Americans call a fx, for 
we had lost all trace of path or posts, and we condes- 
cended to admit, that if a guide were to present 
himself for one moment, and just tell us whether to 
go to the right or to the left, we would excuse his 
presence during such announcement. As matters 
stood, we had to make the best use of our own re- 
sources. We spread Keller’s map on a stone, laid our 
com above it, and grouping round it like the 
witches in Macbeth, set about taking bearings with a 
very serious and scientific formality. ‘The result was, 
that we resolved to proceed to the left, which carried 
us apparently in a south-easterly direction. Here we 
pnp footpath—it was so narrow that it might be 
used only by the goats; but it was something. We 
had still to ascend, and as we were between seven and 
eight thousand feet above the sea, the cold was severe. 
But a new element was gradually being added to our 
evils. The wind beginning with feverish gusts, at last 
blew fiercely in our faces, bringing with it a sleety 
rain; we were it was not snow. The hurricane 
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ing open a small circular piece at one end of the 
cocoon, which is but slightly attached, and opens to | 
aN from within, almost like the lid of a snuff-box. ) 
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~— grew louder and louder, and we heard its wild bellow- 
; ings in the unseen clefts of the rocks like the blowing i 
. of a thousand bellows. At length it was clear that 
trickled on one would go down to the German 
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Ocean, and that on the other to the Mediterranean. 
It was a comfort to have a descent before us ; but there 
was one alloy to this, in the too apparent fact that we 
had taken the wrong path, for that which we followed 
led decidedly too much eastward to lead to Ober 
Gestelen on the Rhone, our place of destination. How- 
ever, it was a decided path, and leave it we would not. 
Our suspicion was, that it led to the Furca, and that 


we were thus on the way into Italy. 
We had now wandered a — | many miles, and 
mus; but with the storm i 


hunger came u raging 
round and round us, it was a most —— problem 
how we could accomplish what could in any sense be 
called a comfortable meal. Among the huge rocks 
we were surrounded by, not one would afford a shadow 
of shelter, for the wind rushed into every cranny, and 
there was ae for it but to og the brown paper 
package we had brought from the ice, and feed 
in the face of the wind and rain. e had fortu- 

nf a bottle of wine with us, which was mighty ac- 
ceptable, and so far raised our spirits, that we made 
some bold attempts to accompany our meal with vocal 
music, in which we were so far successful as to prove 


rily that not one of us had either voice or- 


ear for such an accomplishment. On we went, re- 
cruited and refreshed, and at last the storm began to’ 
abate and the mist to clear away. It was during this 
latter operation that I observed, looming through the 
partial veil of vapour, 2 huge white-looking mass 
spread out far under us. When the atmosphere be- 
came a little clearer, there was no chance of the ma- 
jestic features of this object being mistaken by any 
one who had seen it pourtrayed in picture—it was 
indeed the great Glacier of the Rhone, spreading its 
convex and almost dome-like surface of ice across the 
valley, of which the declivity we were descending 
formed one of the mountain walls. We now knew 
where we were, and tal:ing off our hats, gave the 
glacier a hearty cheer. We did not venture to de- 
scend upon it, near which we saw a wild and lonely- 
looking house, probably a hospice for travellers 
crossing the Furea ; and we contented ourselves with 
viewing from a safe distance its fearful chasms and 
glittering pyramids of ice. Not the least wonderful 
= of this prodigious scene is the mighty river which 

hes at once full and large from the great portal 
arch below, like a plumed army galloping forth from 
a castle gate. It is a source worthy of a noble river, 
and we were far from regretting this result of a few 
miles’ departure from the nearest path. 

When we came near the river’s brink, we passed a 
singular edifice of unhewn stone, with no windows, 
but with a locked and stancheoned oaken door. It 
was a mysterious-looking object, and made us suspect 
that the Todten See was not the only receptacle for 
the unfortunates who met their death on the three 
passes which here meet—the Gries, the Grimsel, and 
the Furea. We hada rapid descent by the side of 
the turbulent Rhone, which shoots itself over succes- 
sive shelves of rock, making cataracts to which Foyers 
and the Falls of Clyde are driblets, and which, from 
the great bulk of water tossed over them, challenge 
comparison even with the great Handeck. Near the 
source there were no trees, but after a descent of a 
few miles, we came to forests of dusky pines, cloth- 
ing the mountain sides in broad masses. The sky, 
though not misty, was dark and lowering ; and the 
sad and solemn aspect of the whole scene—the pines, 
the dark sky, and the turbulent river—forcibly re- 
minded one of the many such landscapes pourtrayed 
by the bold pencil of Ruysdacl. At length we reached 

e villages of Ober-wald and Ober-gestelen ; and at 
them we noticed, what every mile we walked in the 
canton of the Vallais confirmed to us, the marked 
difference between the population we had come among 
and that we had just left. ‘The Bernese are fair, fat, 
and full featured—decidedly German in aspect ; but 
if there be any truth in physiognomical charac- 
teristics, the oval faces, swarthy complexions, hooked 
noses, and penetrating black eyes of the Vallaisians, 
tell of a kindred origin with their Italian neigh- 
bours of the other side of the south-east chain of 
hills. In the females, the characteristic features of 
the two cantons are ae as it were, by their 
distinguishing costumes. ‘The broad straw hats of 
the women of Berne shade their complexions from 
almost every blink of sun, while those of the Vallais 
have a sort of coronet-shaped head-dress springing up 
in a continuous line from their straight foreheads. 
The first individual we saw was a girl of remarkable 
beauty standing at the church door of Ober-wald, ina 
gay and many-coloured dress, with her pasteboard 
coronet gilt, a wreath of flowers surrounding it, and a 
garland in her hand. We imagined this to be one 
of the characteristic devices for taxing our pockets ; 
but we wronged the innocent girl, as she was appa- 
rently only doing honour to the holiday of her patron 
saint ; and we soon found that we were in a land 
where, travellers being few, the extortion system so 
scientifically pursued in the Oberland is compara- 
tively unknown. 

e passed through several of the Vallais vil 

and strange un guy are the habita- 
tions they consist of. Each house is mounted high 
upon massive posts, and with its gal and wi 
overshelving roof, peculiar to all the Swiss cotta 

is built of a wood so darkly stained as to look like 
ebony. These sepulchral-looking edifices are disposed 
with a most marvellous degree of zig-zag disorder, 
and all had an air of the most abstract desolation. 


In these strange vil we noticed several Gothic 
churches, remarkable for the aérial lightness of their 
architecture. It closely resembled, if it was not in- 
deed identical with, the kind of Gothic called the 
with pear- cu and ai rics, with open 
As we descended, the banks of the Rhone became less 
rocky, and in some places the river passed through 
rich meadow land ; but its course was still furious. 
All along, the sides of the valley were high and steep, 
pines growing where the slope afforded room, bare 
rocks cropping out here and there, and occasionally 
snow or fn be covering the higher ranges of the 
hills, or stretching down into the tributary glens. For 
some miles we lost sight of the river, and were ascend- 
ing gradually to a considerable height. We then 
descended by an abrupt zig-zag path, from the top of 
which the river — like a rippling brook, pass- 
ing under a small and elegant-looking bridge. The 
size cf all the objects we were surrounded by deceived 
our eyes ; the rippling brook, when the tedious descent 
had ee accomplished, was the Rhone, still wider 
than when we had left it; and the bridge which 
spanned it was a prodigious mass of masonry, yet 
withal of elegant structure and fine proportions. We 
had here got into one of our old scrapes—a difficulty 
about the way, being in ignorance which bank of the 
river we should follow. e had not met a human 
being, or passed a wayside house, for several miles, nor 
was there any prospect of our being in future more 
fortunate. Now, there happened to be near this spot 
a pretty half mansion-looking cottage, peeping forth 
from the brow of a shady hill, and it was deemed ex- 
pedient to consult the inmates as to our future move- 
ments. I was deputed to this task, which I found 
was not an easy one, for the eye had as usual dimi- 
nished the distance. In any part of the world I had 
heretofore frequented, there would have been found 
a path of some description or other leading to such a 
dwelling, but here there was no such means of com- 
munication, and I had to scramble through thicket 
and brushwood, over stream and rock, as untrodden as 
if I had been finding my way in an uninhabited wilder- 
ness. The cottage not so inviting an appearance 
from a near as from a distant view. Like the others, 
it was raised on poles ; and having mounted a stair 
which led to the open door, I entered and found my- 
self in a wareroom coated all round by cheeses, laid 
tier above tier. I was standing in the midst of the 
place cogitating on my position, when a tall sturdy 
man, uttering a gruff exclamation of surprise and 
wrath, issued from some unseen corner, and stood be- 
tween me and the door. Here, now, was a dilemma ; 
for not only had I to perform my original duty of 
asking the way, but I had likewise to summon up 
German enough to do justice to my own character, 
and to demonstrate that the felonious appropriation 
of Gruyere cheese was not a feature of it. Suffice 
it to say, that I was successful in both attempts, 
and returned with a mind at ease. Still had we to 
tread along that solitary road, with the river roaring 
at our sides, so close that we feared, as night ap- 
roached, and the trees on the other side added to the 
arkness, there might be a danger of missing our 
footing, and being committed to its ruthless waves. 
Darkness came on while we were yet several miles 
from Brieg, our intended place of sleeping; and there 
were complaints about sore feet, and other indications, 
which rendered a nearer place of rest desirable. At 
length we came to a large irregular chateau-lookin 
house, at the wide arched door of which a costum 
ecclesiastic was mounting a horse, while a woman 
held a lantern. On asking if the place were a gast- 
house, we were told that it was, and at our service. 
We followed her of the lantern up a steep staircase 
and along a corridor, all flagged with heavy blocks of 
granite. A door was then opened, which revealed a 
scene like the raising of the curtain in the theatre. 
It showed a large room, well and almost brilliantly 
lighted up. At a long table sat several male and 
female young — playing at cards, in their holi- 
day dresses of divers colours—the females looking 
singularly like stage queens, with their high foreheads 
surmounted by the gilt pasteboard coronet peculiar to 
their costume. ‘The landlady was here revealed to 
us, tall, stately, and swarthy, with a coronet too, un 
peu de goitre giving her neck a more stately arch, and 
the darkness of her costume and the majesty of her 
stride making her the Siddons of the exhibition. The 
old lady received us with a courteous and patronising 
urbanity, and set us down on carved chairs to a 
carved side-table, where we were provided with a 
comfortable though not rich supper, and a couple of 
bottles of the red wine of the neighbouring vineyards 
of Italy. "While we remained in the room, we could 
not but wonder at the venerable — of all 
things about us. Hans Holbein or Theodore Beza 
might have entered such an inn, and had such fare 
from such a hostess among such guests. ‘There were 
chests, and cabinets, and divers pieces of furniture in 
the room elaborately carved in oak ; it was difficult to 
say whether they were relics of antiquity, or were the 
indications that here the genius of man stood at 
and stuck to the ways and fashions which have 
from our busy island two centuries ago. 


August 25—We awoke early, such slum- 


bers as those only are entitled to who, like us, had 
trodden upwards of forty miles of mountain road. 


We proposed to walk on to Brieg before breakfast, 


and in of this object we demanded our 
reckoning. We expected that it would be moderate, 
but the amount, when stated, certainly surprised us— 
it was in all four francs, just one-fifth of what we 
would have been cha for the like entertainment 
in a tourist’s inn. we asked if she were sure 
it was quite right, the worthy iandlady did not 
comprehend the point of view from which we ins 
it, and answered, with something like a frown, that it 
was quite right, and not too dear. On paying it, we 
handed a frane to the waiting-woman, and she, not 
being at all accustomed to such acts of munificence, 
while holding the coin in the palm of her hand, de- 
manded a specific explanation of the intent of the 
ift. We reflected, as we went along, on the é 
y which a run of tourists might metamorphose 
unworldly simplicity of our hostess and her attendant 
into such sordid beings as the tourist inns generally 
present. Nay, we had a misgiving that we might 
ourselves have laid the first stone of such a chan; 
and that, after our departure, it might enter into 
dreams of the worthy couple that there are some- 
where or other about the world people who can afford 
to pay more than a shilling and three farthings for a 
supper, a plentiful cup of wine, and a night’s fodging. 
e still pursued the banks of the Rhone, which was 
here a singular commixture of marsh land and preci- 
pice ; the former created by the mud heaved up by the 
river in its restless course. Farther down the stream, 
and opposite to Brieg, we saw one of those bone recep- 
tacles which seem placed for the purpose of startling 
the thoughtless traveller into a recollection of the 
great journey of life. It was a low dark vault, with 
a small arch opening to the road, displaying within 
some thousands of skulls piled on each other like 
cannon balls. 

We now crossed a long wooden bridge to Brieg, 
wherein, as we were looking round with hungry 
breakfast-secking eyes, a civil jolly-looking man beck- 
oned to us from the window of an inn, and seeing we 
were not averse to enter, came to the door the 
and told us so many things about the excellence 
the cheapness of his entertainments, that we were 
fain to think providence had sent us to precisely the 
right place. But the breakfast, when produced, 4 no 
means answered these high expectations. The coffee 
was not coffee, as the host himself admitted ; for he 
said it was all they had for coffee at Brieg. 
viands were not merely coarse and plain—that we 
were accustomed to—but they were antiquated and 
offensively mouldy. “ Well, well,” we thought, “the 
man wont charge much ; let us pay him, wile off, and 
see what we can get elsewhere.” But we forgot that 
we were on the high road to Italy by the Simplon, 
where the art of fleecing is carried to high perfection. 
The charge was seven and a half francs, just one penny 
each more than we had paid in London for re- 
nowned breakfasts of the Tavistock. Our friend made 
a most civil bow when we paid the money, and another 
when we told him we would let all our friends know 
how he treated his guests. ‘The promise so made to 
him I hereby faithfully fulfil, by stating that his house 
is called the Hotel de Simplon. 


MANCHESTER. 


AxoutT three years ago we noticed the publication of 
a neat and useful volume descriptive of Manchester, 
and now have the pleasure of observing that a second 
and enlarged edition of the same work has made its 
appearance.* The volume contains a large mass of 
materials respecting the metropolis of the cotton ma- 
nufacture, and the whole so judiciously collected and 
arranged, that the work may well serve as a model for 
guide-books. Both from its handsomely printed pages, 
and from our own recollections, we propose giving our 
readers an idea of Manchester in its physical and social 
features. 


The first glance at Manchester and its populous 
suburbs produces an unfavourable impression on 
those accustomed to a pure atmosphere and natural 
scenery. On all sides we see densely-packed masses 
of brick houses ; thoroughfares crowded with 
carts employed in some of the various branches of 
manufacture ; if at the universal hour for dinner (one 
o'clock), great numbers of factory girls, and work- 
men in fustian or velveteen, hurrying along to that 
important meal ; while overhead, there most likely 
floats a wide canopy of smoke produced from the nu- 
merous tall chimneys which environ the town. Lying 
in the middle of a generally flat territory, the town, 
with Salford on the one side, and Chorlton-upon-Med- 
lock and Hulme on the others, has had ample room to 
expand, and is now found to comprehend the largest 
mass of population, that of the metropolis excepted, 
in the United a According to the latest 
census, the number of persons inhabiting the combined 
town districts was 354,142, a large proportion of whom 
were young persons of both sexes engaged in manu- 
facturing establishments. 

In connexion with this prodigious hive of industry, 
there are many circumstances worthy of observation. 
First, let us say a word of the factory system which has 
called together so many human beings, and is the means 
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of keeping them in employment. Cotton-spinning and 
power-loom ing form, as is well known, the staple 
object of pursuit ; next, bleaching, dyeing, and print- 
ing; silk throwing and manufacture ; cotton t 
small wares ; machine ing ; collieries ; saw- 
mills ; fustian shearing ; and so on—the whole using 
the enormous steam force of nearly 10,000 horses. The 
persons employed in a cotton-mill of the first order 
are in five departments, corresponding to the various 
stages of manufacture ; and each individual perform- 
ing a fractional part of the required labour. In the 
of Manchester alone there are nearly 40,000 
i men, and women, employed in the frac- 
tional labours of the cotton-mill system. 

Farey, in his treatise on the Steam-Engine, has 
justly observed, that an extensive cotton-mill affords 
one of the most striking instances of the application 
of the greatest powers to perform a prodigious quan- 

of light and easy work. “ A steam-engine of 
100 horse-power,” says he, “ which has the strength 
of 880 men, gives a rapid motion to 50,000 spindles 
_ for spinning cotton threads ; each spindle forms 
& separate thread, and the whole number work to- 
gether, in an immense building, erected on purpose, 
and so adapted to receive the machines that no room 
is lost. Seven hundred and fifty people are sufficient 
toattend all the operations of such a cotton-mill ; and 
by the assistance of the steam-engine, they will be 
enabled to spin as much thread as 200,000 persons 
could do without machinery, or one person can do as 
much as 266. The engine itself on] uires two men 
to attend it, and supply it with fi h spindle in 
mill will so ede tn two and a half and three 
hanks (of yards each) per day, which is upwards 
of a m 
that 


ile and a quarter of thread in twelve hours ; so 

the 50,000 spindles will produce 62,500 miles of 

thread every day, of twelve hours, which is more than 

a sufficient length to go two and a half times round 
the globe.” 

Perhaps the largest of the cotton-mill establishments 
in Manchester is that of Messrs Birley and Co. We 
find, from the account before us, that “the number 
of hands employed by this firm is 1600, whose wages 
annually amount to the sum of L.40,000. The amount 
of mo power is equivalent to the labour of 397 
horses. number of spindles in the mill is about 
80,000. The annual consumption of raw cotton is 
about 4,000,000 Ibs. weight. ‘The annual consumption 
of coal 8000 tons. ‘The annual consumption of oil, for 
the purpose of oiling the machinery, is about 5000 

and of tallow for the same purpose, 50 cwt. 
‘he annual cost of gas is L.600. One room alone, be- 
longing to this firm, contains upwards of 600 power- 
looms. ‘The establishment in which the fabric is 
manufactured for waterproof clothing, such as ‘ Mac- 
intosh cloaks,’ belongs to Messrs Birley and Co., and 
is a part of their concern. In this department of 
business the number of hands employed varies from 
200 to 600. The immense amount of 250,000 lbs. 
weight of India rubber is annually consumed in the 
of manufacture, to dissolve which 100,000 
gallons of spirits are employed.” 

The establishments for the manufacture of small 
aoe such as tapes of silk or cotton, are among the 
most interesting in the place. “ In its progress from 
the raw material, a piece of tape affords employment 
to the broker of the merchant, to the broker of the 
manufacturer, to the carrier, to the mixer of the 
cotton, to the tenters of the willow, of the blower, of 
the carding-engine, of the drawing-frame, slubbing- 
frame, roving-frame, and throstle ; to the doffer, 
bobbin-winder, reeler, warper, pin- winder, weaver, 
taker-in, putter-out, bleacher, scraper, callender-man, 
lapper, maker-up, and salesman ; or to at least twenty- 
five persons, before it leaves the warehouse of the 
manufacturer, where twelve pieces, of eighteen yards 
each, or 216 yards of cotton tapes of nearly an 
inch in width, and containing 9170 yards of yarn, are 
sold for eighteenpence ; or twelve yards of finished 

, containing 509 yards of yarn, for the small sum 
one penny. | Naw idea of extent to which this 
manufacture is carried on in Manchester may be 
formed from the fact, that at the works of Messrs 
Wood and Westheadz, upwards of 1,240,000 yards of 
goods, not exceeding three inches in width, and com- 
posed ly or entirely of cotton, linen, silk, or 
w are woven in one week, or upwards of 35, 
miles in one year.” 

Of late years, a considerable increase to the manufac- 
tures of Manchester and its neighbourhood has taken 
place by the establishment of factories for the making 
of engines and tools. One of the principal engineer- 
ing concerns, and, for paything we know, the largest 
in England, is that of Mr W. Fairbairn. Of this 
great establishment, the author of “The Hand-Book” 
observes—“ ‘To persons unacquainted with the nature 
of working in an into be 
affords perhaps the most gratifying spectacle whi 
the town can present of its manufactures in this metal. 

uently, almost every person of distinction visit- 
ing the town contrives to procure an introduction to 
the proprietor before leaving it. In this establishment 
the iest description of machinery is manufactured, 
including steam - engines, water- wheels, locomotive 
engines, and mill-geering. There are from 550 to 600 
hands ed in the various departments ; and a 


emplo 
walk through the extensive premises, in which this 
great number of men are busily at work, affords a 
science, which can scarcely be surpassed. every 


direction of the works the utmost system ils, and 
each mechanic appears to have his 
tion of work assigned, with the utmost economical 
subdivision of labour. All is activity, yet without 
confusion. Smiths, strikers, moulders, millwrights, 
mechanics, boiler-makers, pattern-makers, appear to 
attend to their respective em ts with as much 
regularity as the working of the machinery they assist 
to construct. In one department mechanics are em- 
ployed in building steam-engines—those mighty ma- 
chines which have entel so immensely the manu- 


dimensions are frequently under hand, from the 
diminutive size of 8 horses’ power to the enormous 
magnitude of 400 horses’ power. One of this latter 
size contains the vast amount of 200 tons or upwards 
of metal, and is worth, in round numbers, from L.5000 
to L.6000. The process of casting metal is conducted 
here on avery large scale. Castings of 12 tons weight 
are by no means uncommon ; the beam of a 300 horses’ 
sors steam-engine weighs that amount. Fly-wheels 
‘or engines and water-wheels, though not cast entire, 
are immense specimens of heavy castings. A fly- 
wheel, for an engine of 100 horses’ power, measures 
in diameter 26 feet, and weighs about 35 tons. In 
this establishment some of the largest water-wheels 
ever manufactured, and the heaviest mill-geering, have 
been constructed ; one water-wheel, for instance, mea- 
suring 62 feet in diameter, The average weekly con- 
sumption of metal in these works, in the process of 
manufacturing, owing to the quantity of wrought-iron 
used, and the immense bulk of the castings, is 60 tons 
or upwards, or 3120 tons annually. 

This extensive concern forwards its manufactures 
to all parts of the world. The stranger is told, on 
inguiry, that this article is for Caleutta, that for the 

est Indies—this for St Petersburg, that for New 
South Wales ; and there are, besides, men belonging 
to it located in various parts of Europe, who are em- 
ployed, under the direction of Mr Fairbairn, in super- 
intending the erection of work manufactured on these 
— Many of the hands employed receive from 

.2 to L.3 weekly wages, and scarcely any, except 
common labourers, receive less than per week. 
From these facts, some idea of the capital necessary 
to conduct a concern of this description may be ima- 
gined. In addition to the above, Mr Fairbairn has 
an establishment at Millwall, London, where upwards 
of 400 hands are a ed in the manufacture of 
steam-engines, and in the building of iron steam-boats, 
and other vessels constructed of the same material.” 

From these particulars respecting the principal pro- 
cesses of manufacture in this great seat of trade, let 
us now turn to what is worthy of observation in the 
social condition of the place. 

It will readily be supposed that, from the numerous 
manufacturing concerns of Manchester, many large 
fortunes have been realised ; and it is universally al- 
lowed that what wealth has been thus accumulated 
has been spent with no niggardly hand. As respects 
perseverance, industry, integrity of principle, and 
open-handed liberality, we believe the mercantile men 
of Manchester are excelled by no class of persons in 
Britain ; and it may be safely added, that few are so 
eminently distinguished as patrons of the fine arts. 
But all this, we lament to say, makes little or no head 
against the constantly downward gravitation of that 
~ section of the community who depend on their 
daily labour for subsistence. Much has been done by 
public and private benevolence in establishing infant, 
day, evening, and Sunday schools ; the religious in- 
stitutions have extended the sphere of their opera- 
tions ; and there now exists a series of first-rate ly- 
ceums and mechanics’ institutions for the instruction 
and literary recreation of artisans and all others who 
choose to become members. Yet all these means of 
improvement put together, leave the bulk of the 
people almost where they were. It may be that few of 
the children in or out of the factories are unable to 
read or write, or left without a smattering of religious 
knowledge, so called. But all this, and much more, 
has not prevented the ga of a wide-spread disso- 
luteness of manners. ith an unexampled career of 
success in their undertakings—now suffering, we hope, 
only a temporary check—with the realisation of vast 
wealth, with an organisation in trade which is well 


7 | entitled to be called one of the wonders of the world, 


the leadérs of this great system of things have seen 
growing up under their ds a condition of so- 
— which may be almost pronounced at variance 
with public peace or safety. 

Let us hear what the author of “ The Hand-Book” 
says of the social condition of the working population. 
Improvident habits, he observes, are a distressing 
feature in the workman’s condition, and chiefly in 
reference to intemperance. “ Notwithstanding the 
mg wretched condition of the poor, the num- 

of persons that frequent gin palaces is asto- 

ing. Dram-shops seem to fatten on misery and 
vice. destitution of want appears to be met 
and counterbalanced only by the excitement of gin. 
Temperance societies have certainly wrought won- 
drous effects; but the mighty mass is unchanged. 
From an observation made on the 13th March 1 
by the writer’s direction, there were found to enter 
one dram-shop only, in this town, the astonishing 
number of four hundred and eighty-four persons in one 
hour ! a part were women! Some de- 


cently a tly the wives of mechanics ; 


facturing interests of Great .Britain. All sizes and | d 


rome When ny frequent gin-palaces, no wonder 
ir husbands, on > proceed straight to 
the beer house. This 
The public-houses, our authority elsewhere remarks, 
are the fertile “ hot-beds of immorality—the places in 
which vice is practised and taught—and w the 
best instructors can always be obtained. Lately there 
has sprung up among some of the public-houses in 
Manchester a new attraction. In a capacious room 
in the house a large organ is erected. On 8 
evenings, this is played by some low musician. To 
lecoy the unsuspecting, and to lull the scruples of 
many, no music is performed except psalmody. B: 
bribes, young people, with good voices, are sabaenl 
from y schools to accompany the organ in sing- 
ing. A crowded room is generally the result of these 
attractions. Pass by the door of one of these houses 
on the evening of a Sabbath, and you hear the pious 
strains of a consecrated instrument. So far, there 
appears nothing to shock. But enter the room; you 
reeive an indiscriminate mixture of both sexes— 
ecently-dressed girls, and decent-looking i 
men. They range in groups ; before each are pots of 
porter or ale ; and men—and taller boys in imitation 
of men—are smoking tobacco, Some half drunk, 
others wholly so, join, or attempt to join, the singing. 
Here is a scene! Under the pretext of furnishi 
the poor with religious singing, the landlord fills his 
pockets, whilst he holds out a premium for the de- 
struction of morals, and lays the foundation for an 
Theee evils are, graphically illustrated i report 
ese evils are, ly in a 
ublished in 1840. OTs there stated, that ‘in all our 
towns, the principal taverns and gin-palaces have 
now attached to them spacious saloons, in which, four 
or five evenings a-week, and principally on the Su 
the operatives assemble in crowds to listen to v 
and instrumental music, generally speaking, of supe- 
rior character. Those who spend a certain amount in 
liquor have admission free, so that the expenses, which 
are large, must, of course, be amply covered by in- 
creased custom, that is, from those who go there for 
the music and not for the drink. The number of such 
places of resort in Manchester and Salford is upwards 
of fifty, which display themselves in all directions, at 
an average of not more than a quarter of a mile’s dis- 
tance from each other. Reckoning one hundred per- 
sons at a time in each place, would give five thousan: 
principally young people of both sexes, nightly eed 
to these contaminating influences. ‘The nature of the 
scenes sometimes enacted, and the effects upon the 
character of those who frequent them, may be readily 


he author of “ The Hand-Book” does not perceive, 
or at least has not thought fit to mention, that a vast 
deal of this evil arises from a deficiency in the means for 
intuirine in harmless recreations ; and that no plan of 
social improvement would be so sure to effect its pur- 
pom, the of all such means 
the daily, and particularly the holiday, recreations 
the 


JOTTINGS FROM CAPTAIN ORLANDO 
SABRETASH. 


ORLANDO SABRETASH is a publishing name assumed 
by a respectable retired officer of lite: habits, who 
contributes to “ Fraser’s Magazine” and other popu- 
lar works. He has just sent out a handsome fx ar} 
volume, entitled “ the Art of Conversation,”* in which 
he treats in a dashing gentleman-soldierly manner a 
subject the most impalpable and difficult with which 
we are acquainted. Without any attempt to get down 
to philosophical principles, the honest captain has 
great tact and penetration, an unfailing pleasantry of 
manner, and a thorough opp iation of the value of 
conversation itself as one of the mode for ingeering 
and amusing mankind. While he blames or laments 
the chilly manners too prevalent amongst us, he is no 
unqualified admirer of those of the continent ; on the 
contrary, he brirgs up some experiences of his own to 

rove that we considerably over-estimate our neigh- 
ee across the channel in this respect. A summary 
of a considerable portion of his views on these points 
is given in the following passage :— 

“IT should really like to open and close every cha 
ter of this ponderous tome with the following ome 
of advice ; for, if acted on, they would end my task, 
and save me the trouble of farther writing. ‘Cast 
from you, I would say to all who go into society, 
‘every particle of envy, malice, hatred, and unchari- 
tableness the world’s sayings and doings may have 
pressed upon your heart ; leave affectation in the ser- 
vants’ hall, its proper place, and then enter the draw- 
ing-room, radiant with the happy feeling of good-will 
towards every individual present, your spirit buoyant 
with cheerfi and hilarity, the certain consequence 
of relief from the dark and heavy burdens popes meer 
flung away. Mark, then, how beautiful the women 
will a pleasant, witty, and agreeable the party 
will prove, and how rapidly the — will pass. 
Nor will satisfaction end here ; for you will next day 
be charmed hear your praise from every 

uarter b gay, witty, pretty, and interesting. 

nd then. what a change thie new fashion will pro- 
duce ; we shall move delighted, hand in hand, thro 
this world with joy and pleasantry, even as, in 
older’ time, we flew up and down the middle of a 


* London : G. W. Nickisson, Regent Street. 1842. 
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dance, making some y girl skip along over 
rat ball-room floor, and never feeling fatigue or 
ill the dear course was ended.’ 


easily followed ; for, strange as it may seem, when 
the gloom and silence of so many of our parties are 
considered, English society is very far from wanting 
the qualities necessary for giving it the tone of cheer- 
fulness here recommended. If those who mix in 
do not always east envy, malice, and affec- 
rom them on entering a drawing-room, the 


country. 

With these advantages at our disposal, conversation 
in England might become the foundation of a most 
delightful system of social intercourse. It might be 

e to bind families and circles together by the best 
feelings of our nature, which would be called forth and 
cherished in proportion as they were understood and 
valued ; it might make us known to each other, dis- 
solve the ice by which chilly fashion blocks up the 
better avenues of the heart, and unite congenial spirits 
in friendship, good will, and mutual confidence. 

Conversation could even do more. It could spread 
cheerfulness instead of formality over the face of so- 
ciety, and serve as a premium to wit, worth, conduct, 
and manners, by making them ey ay into the 
higher circles ; and if substituted for those expensive 
entertainments that cause the ruin of so many old and 
respectable families—impoverished by foolish attempts 
to vie with wealthier acquaintances for the purpose of 
maintaining, what they fancy, a proper station in the 
fashionable world—it would confer an essential benefit 
on the country at large.” 

Sabretash is here and there, we humbly opine, a 
little out in his proprieties—as where he tells you, if 
you receive a present from an author of his book from 
a distance, to “ acknowledge the receipt by return of 
post, so that you cannot be expected to give any opi- 
nion of its merits.” Kitchener, we remember, gives 
the same advice. It seems to us a poor trick, by 
which no author of ny soe could be imposed upon. 
But these are very subordinate and not very percep- 
tible blemishes, something like the spots on the sun. 

Our captain is extremely happy upon bores, of 
which he enumerates a considerable number of va- 
rieties. “ First comes,” he says, “ the loud talker, the 
man who silences a whole party by his sole power of 
lungs. All subjects are alike to him: he speaks on 
every topic with equal fluency, is never at a loss, 
quotes high authority for every assertion, and allows 
no one else to utter a word : he silences, without the 
least ceremony, — attempt at interruption, how- 
ever cleverly managed ; calls out,‘ I beg your pardon,’ 
in a tone that shows how ill-used he thinks himself ; 
or shuts your mouth with—‘ one minute, if you _— 
sir !’ as much as to say, you are surely a very ill-bred 
fellow. Great, and especially loud and positive talkers, 
have been denoun by all writers on manners as 
shallow and superficial persons. And P. André, the 
author of a French essay on the beautiful, declares 
5 man of sense was ever a great 

er. 

Next to the talker, we have the bore who gives an 
account of his dogs, horses, lands, books, and pictures. 
‘Whatever is his, must, he thinks, interest others ; and 
listen they must, however resolutely they may attempt 
to change the current of his discourse. 

‘Women, sweet creatures, though much superior to 
us in tact, are sometimes too fond of praising their 
children. It is no doubt an amiable weakness ; but I 
would still advise them to indulge as little as possible 
in the practice; for however dear the rosy-cheeked 
eurly-headed prattlers may be to them, the chances 
are, that others will vote the darlings to be great 
bores. * * You must not even praise your near 
relations ; for the subject deprives the hearer of all 
oo of dissent, and is therefore clearly objection- 


We must not forget the hosts of dear friends. And 
first is he who, in ne distress, comes to give you 
advice, who tells you of his admirable prudence 

you have been extravagant, and boasts of his own 
stoicism if you have fallen in love. Next is the friend 
who comes to consult you on his own affairs ; and 
fully conscious that you can afford him no aid in his 
difficulties, and determined to take no advice, even if 
you could give it, heaps upon you as a share of 
suffering as he can e you carry, perfectly 
aware it will not lessen his own by a single 


ounce. 

Button-holders need not perhaps be mentioned, as 
the race is but the man of 

and squibs, always ly to in upon an 

as the , constantly on the watch to fire off his 
fairly understood (and any 
should condemn the offender 


another in search of sport. All interrupti to the 
conversation of others, whether by pun, jest, or squib, 
is de mauvais ton: I use the gentle French term, to 
avoid the harsher ish one. You may give effect 
to anything you have been saying by a pun, or may 
overthrow by a squib what has been, against 
you ; but it is only an angry argument or discourse 
that can be turned and broken in upon by an idle jest ; 
the object then justifies the means. On the other 
hand, it is your duty to laugh, if possible, at any jest 
uttered in good humour, and at proper time and place, 
however moderate its intrinsic value may be, as it 
shows your willingness to please. 1 have heard it said 
of Lord Brougham, that he is ever ready to laugh at 
any good-humoured ae. however poor ; and I think 
it the greatest compliment ever paid tohim. * * 

Then you have the indifferent and apathetic bore, 
who hardly condescends to pay the least attention to 
what you say, and who, if he refrains from the direct 
and absolute rudeness of yawning in your face, shows, 
by short and drawling answers, given at fits and 
starts, and completely at variance with the object of 
the conversation, that he affects at least a total indif- 
ference to the party present, and to the subject of 
discourse. In society, the absent man is uncivil ; he 
who affects to be so, is rude and vulgar. All persons 
who speak of their ailings, diseases, or bodily infirmi- 
ties, are offensive bores. Subjects of this sort should 
be addressed to doctors, who are paid for listening to 
them, and to no one else. Bad taste is the failing of 
these bores. ‘Then we have the ladies and gentlemen 
who pay long visits, and who, meeting you at the 
door on Bee | to sally forth, keep you talking near 
the fire till the beauty of the day is passed, and then 
take their leave, ‘ hoping they have not detained you.’ 
Bad feeling or want of tact here predominates. 

‘ Hobby-riders, who constantly speak on the same 
eternal subject—who bore you at all times and at all 
hours, whether you are in health or in sickness, in 
spirits or in sorrow, with the same endless topic— 
must find a place on this page, though it is sufficient 
to denounce them. ‘Their failing is occasioned by a 
total want of judgment. 

Then there are the numerous clan of the One-too- 
many. The bore of this class is sure to join you when 
you are engaged in a pleasant téte-d-téte walk, or cor- 
ner of library conversation, with some pretty girl, to 
whom you are probably saying the most we 
thing possible. Knd if he cannot find you so engaged, 
he is sure to come upon you when you have pressing 
and important business to discuss with a friend or 
lawyer perhaps. ‘The total want of tact which made 
the One-too-many join you, also prevents him from 
seeing—unless where it is spite or mali w dis- 
agreeable his intrusion is. 

The Malaprops are also a numerous and unhappy 
family, for they are constantly addressing the most 
unsuitable speeches to individuals or parties. ‘To the 
blind they will speak of fine —s and scenery, and 
will entertain a person in deep mourning with the 
anticipated pleasures of to-morrow’s ball. A total 
want of ordinary thought and observation is the gene- 
ral cause of the Malaprop failing. 

Of authors who read, or only attempt to read, their 
own works in society, it is impossible to speak with 
common patience; for if any person is desirous of 
knowing the contents of their book or magazine ar- 
ticle, he can purchase it from the publisher. It makes 
money circulate. 

To this we may add, that your cool steady talkers, 
who speak with the care and attention of professors 
demonstrating mathematical problems—who weigh, 
measure, and balance every word they utter—are all 
decided objectionables in society. It is needless to 
say that such persons never blunder, and never 
‘stumble over a potato’—a matter of little recom- 
mendation. There are also many persons who com- 
mence speaking before they know what they are going 
to say. ‘The ill-natured world, who never miss an 
opportunity of being severe, declare them to be foolish 
and destitute of brains. I shall not go so far; but 
hardly know what we should think of a sportsman 
who would attempt to bring down a bird arta he 


ly reserved the egotistical bore for 
the last on this short and imperfect list. It is truly 
revolting, indeed, to approach the very boa-constrictor 
of good society, the snake who comes upon us not in 
the natural form of a huge, coarse, slow reptile, but 
Proteus-like, in a thousand different forms, though all 
displaying at the first sight the boa-bore, ly to 
slime over every subject of discourse with the vile 
saliva of selfish vanity. Pah! it is repulsive even to 
8 of the speci us, too, as the sands 
the shore. 


spicuous ition. 
| 


says the i 


already state]. Nor are the boa’s travels alone to be 
dreaded : far from it; there is no subject in heaven 
or on earth that he will not connect himself with. 
SS) of a parliamentary debate, and he tells you— 
in Parliament” ‘Talk of a coal-mine— 
‘ J should like so much,’ he says, ‘ to see a coal-mine : 
I am s0 fond of adventures.’ A metaphysical work is 
named—‘ J never read such books ; it takes off atten- 
tion from more important subjects.’ A poem is men- 
tioned with applause—‘J only read Byron.’ Some 
one has fallen in love with a pretty girl— J never was 
in love, and J think only fools fall in love ? the boa 
forgetting that he has all his life been so much in love 
with himself as to be totally incapable of loving any 
thing else. 

* Others,’ again, to quote the words of Swift, ‘are 
more dexterous, and with great art will lie on the 
watch to hook in their own praise. They will call a 
witness to remember they always foretold what would 
happen in such a case, but none would believe them ; 
they advised such a man from the beginning, and told 
him the consequences just as they happened ; but he 
would have his own way. Others make a vanity of 
telling their own faults ; they are the strangest men 
in the world ; they cannot dissemble ; they own it as 
a folly ; they have lost abundance of advantages by it ; 
but if you would give them the world, they cannot 
help it ; there is something in their nature that ab- 
hors insincerity and constraint, with many other in- 
sufferable topics of the same altitude.” So far Swift, 
to which I beg to add, that though bores and boas 
find their account in speaking ill or well of themselves, 
it is the characteristic of a gentleman that he never 
speaks of himself at all.” 

We have just one additional remark to make on the 
great talkers. We are convinced that their fault, in 
a great number of instances, is ted with a ner- 
vous fear of a pause in conversation. ‘They are eager 
to keep up the ball; and not having any faith in the 
power of their associates to put in a remark with suffi- 
cient quickness, go pouring on themselves without 
stop, while you sit in forced taciturnity by their sides, 
Thus new topics and pleasant turns to conversation, 
which many are ready and willing to introduce, are 
precluded, merely through a mistake on the part of 
one of the company. 


A WORD ON THE BRITISH FISHERIES. 


Iv has always appeared to us a national disgrace that 
so little is done to draw supplies of food from the seas 
around the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. These 
seas teem with the finest fish in the world, and yet 
the capturing of them is conducted on the feeblest 
scale. While litigations and local disturbances go 
on without end, about the protection or illegal catch- 
ing of a few salmon in rivers, thousands of times 
greater quantities of cod, haddock, brill, skate, halibut, 
turbot, and herrings, are suffered to swim about un- 
molested, or only exposed to the encroachments of a 
handful of poor and laborious fishermen. 

We are glad to observe that this most important 
subject of national concern is beginning to attract 
some attention. It has formed one of the topics of a 
lecture lately delivered by Mr Milne to the students 
of the engineering department in the Seapoint Col- 
lege, Dublin, and we hope the observations made on 
the occasion will not fall unheeded to the ground. The 
lecturer, in alluding to the fisheries, went on to say— 

“Great Britain, Ireland, and the islands, present a 
coast of about 4000 miles, much of which is excellent 
fishing ground; but that with which I am more inti- 
mately acquainted is on the eastern coast of Scotland, 

tending from Dunbar to Aberdeen, and northward. 

he deep-sea ground, or that on which cod, ling, tur- 
bot, tusk, skate, &c, are found, is a bank, distant from 
the shore, and from some of the fishing stations, about 
forty miles; the consequence of which is, that our 
fishermen have to expend the greater part of their labour 
not in fishing, but in rowing their heavy boats to and 
from the fishing ground. 

The manner of proceeding is as follows :—In order to 

for the deep-sea fishing, whilst the men are em- 
ployed in unravelling their lines (nets), the women and 
children collect mussels, limpets, log-worm, &e., for bait, 
and this takes up the greater part of their time; but a 
sufficient quantity having been procured, and the small 
or haddock lines having baited, if the weather be 
favourable, the boats proceed to sea; but if it has be- 
come foul, or if the sky indicates a breeze, they remain 
on shore for a day or two, in which case the lines must 
be rebaited, else the fishes refuse the tainted food and 
hook. At length, the sea being calm and the sky serene, 
the boats proceed to the haddock ground, which, in 
eet lies six, eight, or ten miles from the shore, and 
ere the small lines are shot, or laid alongst the bottom 
of the sea, in fifteen or twenty fathoms water; and after 
they have lain a few hours, they are hauled or brought 
hee the boat along with the fishes held by the h 

e boats now proceed farther out to sea, about forty 
miles from land, as has been already noticed ; and here 
the haddocks previously caught are cut each into two or 
three pieces as baits, and these being fixed on the hooks 
of the great lines, are shot or laid along the bottom of the 
sea, and stationed there by means of a small anchor at 
each end of the course of which in many instances 
extends two or three miles in length; the water being 


from fifty to ninety fathoms deep. 
Ghould the westher peeve the: Mate ae 


mile 
Good advice this, the reader will perhaps say ; | 
‘certain to be attended with pleasant consequences, ; 
_ but, like much other excellent counsel, far more easily 
than likely to be followed.’ And yet it could | 
majority of every party are, we may safely say, of a : 
cheerful and kindly deposition, however grave and 
formal they may look ; for we Anglo-Saxons, Celts, | : 
and Milesians, are naturally a gay, cheerful, and kindly 
race, endowed with a far keener perception of the | 
ridiculous, fonder of society, and better formed, per- | 
haps, for social pleasures, than the people of any other 
oadec ls gun. | 
| 
| Some of the class make no ceremony of immediately 
intruding themselves and their affairs on the atten- ? 
tion of a whole party ; of = Se other subject ‘ 
started, however interesting to the company, merely 
that they may occupy the prominent and most con- 
; & There seems no escaping from 
: t you will, the boa can spring upon 
| you in some shape or other. If he inquires how you . 
|} are, he answers the question himself, and tells you 
| that he is always well and hearty, and takes good care 
of himself in the world. Paris is spoken of — Paris,’ 
to transportation), that puns and squibs are allowed e, or ‘do not like Paris,’ as the case may be ; and 
only in the lightest conversation, when parties are | once within the reach of the snake’s scaly folds, the 
A anxious for a laugh, and jaémping from one subject to | conversation is sure to be crushed and slimed over, as 
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allowed to lie at the bottom six or eight hours, to 
time for a sutlicient number of fishes to become fixed on 
the hooks ; but if a breeze shall spring up, or if the sky 
shall give indications of a coming storm, they haul their 
lines at any time, however short, after their being let 
down, and towards the land with all the speed 
they ean , in which case the whole of their labour and 
that of their families is lost for at least a week. It also 
often happens, that, in consequence of bad weather 
on suddenly, the men are compelled to leave 
their lines in the sea, in which case they are seldom re- 
covered, and great misery is consequently felt by the 
Wits this way the fishing proceeds from the beginning of 
this wa e ing is e ning o 
May till the Tniddle of August, the men being employed, 
on the average, about six hours per week on the fishing 
ground ; and even this is attained only by great labour, 
and much risk both as regards life and property. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that any means by which the labour of 
rowing to and from the ground could be saved, and the 
time of actual fishing extended, would increase the pro- 
ductiveness of this useful branch of industry. 

The Dutch seem to manage better than we do. They 
send over to our fishing ground a number of large 
veescls, with a few small boats and men for each, as 
also men and women for curing the fish on the decked 
vessel, which they anchor on the fishing ground. The 
small boats fish all around this vessel within a mile or 
two, so that the whole energies of the men are applied 
to productive labour. They seldom or never come on 
shore, soon load their vessel, weigh anchor, and again 
make for Holland, with much less loss of lines than our 


This pian, I conceive, might be advantageously em- 


boat ; hence the fishing-tackle would not be lost, as at 
resent. By means of the steamer, the fish could also 

brought every day alongside of our coasting steamers, 
put on board, and conveyed in the course of a few hours 
to avery distant market ; and from the increased faci- 
lities now afforded by railroads, fish can be dispersed 
very quickly in various directions, in good condition and 
at achieap rate. A fishing company was lately established 
on the eastern coast of England, on a plan analogous to 
what I have now suggested; and from news; ac- 
counts, I perceive that the beneficial effects of their exer- 
tions in the interior are already a felt. bat 

On good ground it appears to be impossible to over- 
fish, A as number ; if we do not 
catch them, they will continue to devour one another. 
Immense banks of their bones are at present being formed 
at the bottom of the sea. One in — may be 
mentioned, lying east of the Faroe Islands; this bank 
is com almost entirely of bones, and is two miles 
and a half long. 

In concluding, it appears that whilst our country offers 
uliar facilities for prosecuting a most useful branch of 
ustry, it is either entirely neglected, or is left to the 

endeavours of a few laborious but poor men-—- 

who have not the means nor an idea of prosecuting it 
beyond procuring a daily scanty subsistence for them- 
selves and families. No doubt government has en 

the fisheries by bestowing bounties, but in my opinion 
this is not the way to do it effectually. What is wanted 
is isation---a plentiful supply of the proper tackling 
--and the employment of steam to perform the unpro- 
ductive and severe parts of the labour, so as to economise 
the time of the fishermen. 

In this way thousands of our unemployed poor might 
be speedily relieved, at a very small expense compared 
with that of poor rates ; whilst, at the same time, what- 
ever subscriptions were required for effecting this =, 
would soon be repaid in the ——— of fish, without 
reference to a direct return for the — talexpended. It 
appears, however, that this neglected source of wealth 
would yield a more handsome return than any other 
joint-stock concern in these kingdoms. I am informed 
that a good many years ago a capital of five or six thon- 
sand pounds was subscribed for a fishing company in 
Dublin ; that the returns for the first half year were 40 
per cent., whilst the price of fish in the market was 
reduced to one-third of what it had — been ; 
that, unfortunately, it was subsequently resolved to pay 
the fishermen by day's wages, instead of allowing them 
to rely on the success of the fishing for the amount of 
their gains; and that, in consequence of this and such 
like circumstances, the company soon began to decay, 
aud ultimately gave up business. But, surely, instead of 
this example proving a stumbling-block to proceeding 
now, it indicates, that if conducted on proper principles, 
it is a safe and a profitable speculation—--one which ap- 
pears to offer immediate relief to the ry a ps as 
well as the means of eoentes cheap food for the rich 
and poor. And it should not be forgotten that from each 
meal of fish caught on these shores, the offal is capable 
of fractifying the soil so much as to produce an additional 
meal of produce—the refuse of fish being the very 
best manure for any soil. Let us not spend in idleness 
or frivolity any leisure hours we may have here, but en- 
deavour, by our example, to show that in this sea-girt 
island there is plenty of food at our doors; and that in 
order to obtain it, we have only to use the means and to 
exert ourselves a very little.” 


THE BIRDS. 
BY THOMAS SMIBERT. 


Is there a man so dull of soul and sense, 
That he can walk at morn, or noon, or eve, 
Upon that mighty field which hath no fence 
Save what it doth from airy space receive, 
And, while the birds their varied notes enweave 
Into one complete whole for him, can hear 
The glorious descant flow, 
Without a bosom-glow, 
Without one thrill of joy, or one full-hearted tear ? 


Thus wholly apathetic none can be. 
If the wild thunder, throeing as in pain, 
And generating, over land and sea, 
Dread air-quakes to alarm the souls of men, 
Be held God's voice of wrath, oh surely, then, 
The sounds that rise from copse, or grove of pine, 
By mount, and vale, and stream, 
Are such as man may deem 
A voice of love—of love eternal and divine ! 


Beauty is planted with the seed ; and, till 
The flower puts on its perfect summer dress, 
Grows with it, waxing rich and richer still : 
The verdure of the grass is loveliness ; 
And on the mountain-pine, when breezes press 
Its coying stem, and comb its flowing hair, 
Sits a majestic ease ; 
These green existences 
Such attributes display, ever and everywhere ; 


Yet, decked with every seasonable charm, 
Nature, though not, like sculpture, still and cold, 
Is even as a lovely human form, 
When quickening speech informeth not the mould ; 
The brightest flowers that, Hebe-like, uphold 
Their cups with dewy offerings to the sun, 
Ask yet a voice ; and where 
May voice with that compare, 
From the full-choiring birds by heavenly favour won ? 


Most beautiful, in truth, the doings all 
In nature’s mighty aviary seem ! 
What time the shadows, night's dim relics, fall 
Prostrate in worship of the young sun-beam, 
Go, rouse thee from thy gross and worldly dream, 
And, while the woods are peaning the morn, 
Thine eye and ear employ, 
And thou shalt taste a joy 
Of all that can delight the mind and senses born. 


Chances thine eye to light upon the home 
Wherein two little ones, heart-wedded, dwell— 
Whether it be the merlin’s bowl of loam, 
Or the quick w’s moss-encrusted cell— 
Whether aloft, like an inverted bell, 
It swingeth in the breeze, or lieth low, 
With tender care concealed 
In some bank or field— 
Gaze there, and say if aught more fair the eye could know ! 


But oh ! peer gently through the fringy covers ; 
And be the parley of thy foot with earth 
Soft as the vows of love to ears of lovers, 
Or as the dew-falls which have viewless birth 
When evening turns to tears the gay day’s mirth ; 
Admire but touch not what may meet thy view, 
Lest the scared mother fly, 
And leave the hopes to die 
That rest within her shells, so smooth and rich of hue. 


Ah! sad the thought how many, many a time, 
Thus by the rude hands of unthinking boy, 
Those mated ones are forced, without a crime, 
To quit their Eden of unbroken joy ; 
Not that the riflers seek but to destroy, 
But that they may compose a circlet rare, 
And rich with many dyes— 
Though seeming to the wise, 
A bow that tells of hopes converted to despair. 


So fondly doth the mother watch her home, 
That, move one shell, and she will note the change, 
And it may drive the poor one forth to roam, 
And all her sweet economy derange ; 
And should man’s footstep, loud to her and strange, 
Startle her brooding o'er her young, her heart 
Counts time upon its sides, 
As wildly as the strides 
Made by high-mettled courser on the racing mart. 


But why so linger on a theme like this? 
Poorly, at best, can pen or tongue display 
The fullness of the beauty and the bliss 
Cast by the birds on this our earthly way ; 
And while to us thus pleasing, who will say 
Mute nature hath for them nor eyes nor ears ? 
Oh! yes, believe it well, 
That when their anthems swell, 
Rejoicingly each tree and flower both sees and hears ! 


THE BARINGS, 

The present partners of the house of Baring, brothers, 
are Thomas Baring, the youngest son of Lord Ashburton ; 
Francis Baring (late Chancellor of the mq ge lk 
Captain Mildmay, a baronet of small fortune, Lord Ash- 
burton’s son-in-law ; and Joshua Bates, a Yankee from 
Boston, whose beginning was as supercargo of a hant 


1834, Alexander Baring retired from the house of Baring, 
brothers, taking with a fortune---leaving behind 
£800,000 on interest ; but in 1836, the house was affected 
by the general pressure which took place, and Lord Ash- 
burton came forward and lent them £500,000, which is yet 
due, together with the original £800,000. The house 

an agency in Liverpool, New York, New Orleans, and at 
several of the continent of Europe ; it is largely in- 
terested in the bonds and advances of the American 
state, and the present visit here of Lord Ashburton will 
wenger) + very important matter in the current 
history of Britain and America.--- American paper. 


AN ABSENT GERMAN MUSICIAN, 


Whilst hard at work one evening upon a very compli- 
cated theme for a fugue, onenamthane usually 
by the spirit of music, he fidgeted about on his chair, 
paced up and down the room, humming tunes, and now 
and then muttering incoherent and disjointed sentences, 
whilst every moment he went to the candle to relight his 
pipe. His wife, also absorbed in thought, was sitti 
te A at work. Rinck duly lighted his pipe ; but inst 
of laying the match on the table, pl it in all inno- 
cence on his wife's cap. At length he settled himself at 
his desk, and was proceeding peacefully with his task, 
when lo! his labours were broken in upon by a sudden 
glare of light, accompanied by a shriek from his wife ; 
her whole head was one blaze—cap and hair were a prey ' 
to the flames. Rinck maintained that his wife had put 
her head too near the candles; but two or three front 
locks that still survived of her (must we confess it ?) fulse 
hair, and a strip of lace that came over her forehead, 
proved beyond a doubt that the conflagration must have 
commenced its ferfidious career of devastation from that 
part of her head that was not immediately exposed to 
the candle. “ Why, my child,” expostulated Rinck, as 
he beheld his beloved et standing a perfect wreck 
before him, * how could I possibly have done it, when I 
haven't stirred from my the whole evening 
Mainzer’s Musical Athenaeum. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SAMARITANS, 


’ The Samaritans are now reduced to a very small com- 
munity, there being only thirty men who pay taxes, and 
few, if any, who are exempt ; so that their whole number 
cannot be reckoned at over one hundred and fifty souls. 
One of them is in affluent circumstances; and having 
been for a long time chief secretary of the Mutesellim of 
Nabulus, became one of the most important and powerful 
men of the province. He had recently been superseded 
in his influence with the governor by a copt, and now held 
only the second place. fie was called El--Abdes Samary. 
The rest of the Samaritans are not remarkable either for 
their wealth or poverty. The physiognomy of those we 
saw was not Jewish ; nor, indeed, did we remark in it any 
particular character as distinguished from that of other 
natives of the country. They keep the Saturday as their 
Sabbath with great strictness, allowing no la nor 
trading, nor even cooking or lighting a fire, but resting 
from their employments the whole day. On Friday even- 
ing they pray in their houses; and on Saturday have 
publie prayers in their synagogue at morning, noon, and 
evening. They meet also in the synagogue on the great 
festivals, and on the new moons ; but not every day. The 
law is read in public, not every Sabbath day, but only 
upon some festivals. Four times a year they go up to 
ount Gerizim (Jebel et Tur) in solemn procession to 
worship ; and then they begin reading the law as they 
set off, and finish it above. These seasons are, the feast 
of the Passover, when they pitch their tent upon the 
mountain all night, and sacrifice seven lambs at sunset ; 
the day of Pentecost ; the feast of Tabernacles, when they 
sojourn here in booths built of branches of the arbutus ; 
and lastly, the great day of Atonement in autumn. They 
still maintain their ancient hatred against the Jews; 
accuse them of departing from the law in not sacri- 
ficing the Passover, and in various other points, as well 
as of corrupting the ancient text, and scrupulously avoid 
ali connexion with them. If of old“the Jews had no 
dealings with the Samaritans,” the latter at the present 
day reciprocate the feeling, and neither eat nor drink, 
marry, nor associate with the Jews, but only trade with 
them.— Robinson and Smith's Travels. 


STRONG SYMPATHY IN THE DOG. 


An interesting instance of this feeling in the canine 
species, the authenticity of which may be relied on, lately 
took place, or rather is still proceeding, at Invergeldie, a 
large sheep-farm on the estate of Lawers, near Comric, 
Perthshire. The overseer became severely indisposed, 
and for the first ten days after their master had taken to 
bed, his two faithful collies refused to be comforted, 
mournfully declining all sorts of food, nay, even milk 


vessel. The first of the Barings that came into notice 
was the father of the present Alexander Baring, now 
Lord Ashburton. He was the son of a German toy-shop- 
keeper in Exeter, in England. The foundation of Baring’s 
fortune was made as contractor to the British govern- 
ment, in their vain attempt to hold America in chains, 
and which tacked two hundred millions to the national 
debt in England. The Barings managed to keep on terms 
with both beiligerents. The present lord was then the 
traveller of the house, and became acquainted with Mr 
William Bingham, who was an agent in the service of the 
Americans for obtaining — abroad for carrying on 
the revolution. On the termination of the war, Baring and 
Bingham turned to account the profits they had got out 
of the contest, purchasing tp military and other claims 
against both governments, which they red for mere 
trifles, and got them admitted into the funded debt of 
the United States and of Great Britain. Mr a 
got rich, lived in princely style in Philadelphia, had 
five daughters. Mr Baring wooed apd married one, and 
his brother married a second. These Aes —— 
by j together, to degree of opu- 
tba | power w has astonished the world. In 


warm from the cow, at last pressed upon them by the 
domesti At length their case became so serious—for 
they were otherwise valuable dogs—that the overseer’s 
mother was prevailed upon to inform her sick son, though 
at the time very low, of the circumstance, begging of him, 
as a dernier resort, to try what effect his own word would 
still have upon the mute mourners. By an effort he suc- 
ceeded in a weak voice to name his favourites, pointing 
at the same time to some food, placed at hand for the 
trial. This gentle command had its effect ; the dogs at 
once obeyed ; and have since (as if it were still repeated | 
to them, which it is not likely ever to be again) continued 
to take as much as supports life ; but once every day, at 
least, and oftener if opportunity offer, they glide together 
into the room where the sick man is, slip stealthily to the 
bedside, raise their fore paws upon the bed-clothes, and 
in this attitude continue together for some time to gaze 
intently on the pallid features of their now unconscious 
master, and then droopingly retire out of the room.— 
Perth paper. 
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‘ 
fishermen, l with better remuneration. 
vessel ; and some further improvements might also be | 
introduced, such as a small steamer to run continually | 
; from the shore to the fishing ground to carry the fish to 3 
market, especially turbot, which from its fatness has not 
| yet been cured, but which always brings a high — 
when fresh. By means of the steamer, fresh bait—had- 
docks, herrings, &c.--could be taken out to the “em oO 
— every day, also fresh provisions and men. . Hence 
wo sets of fishermen would be kept constantly at work, 
one near the shore catching bait, the other at the deep- 
sea station ; and in this way the steamer might keep in 
full employment two or three thousand men, and carry 
all things necessary for the proper prosecution of the ‘ 
fishing; and in case of bad weather, the lines on the 
, deep-sea ground could be hauled from the deck of the 
: steamer when it could not be done in a common fishing 
| 
| ‘ 
| 
| | 
i 
| 
3. 
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